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By Edwin W. Forrest. 


pe=al)l was Oliver Goldsmith who 

sang of ‘‘ Sweet Auburn, love- 
| liest village of the plain,’’ but 
2 Goldsmith had never seen 
Exeter, and he was partial to Eng- 
lish, or, shall we say, Irish scenery 
anyway. The American Goldsmith, 
who shall make this beautiful New 
Hampshire town thus immortal, is 
still hidden ‘neath the veil of ob- 


scurity, but sooner or later he will 
appear, for the inspiration of the 





beautiful old town is such that no 
poet could long resist its spell, and 
the Tennyson, the Longfellow, or the 
Arnold of to-morrow will recognize 
its beauty and sing its praises even if 
the Tennyson, the Longfellow, and 
the Arnold of to-day have been sin- 
gularly silent upon that subject. 
The average article upon Exeter 
begins with Wheelwright and ends 
with Phillips Exeter Academy. A 
score more or less of histories of 
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Exeter have I perused, and in them 
all, without a variation of a hair, 
have I found this order traversed. 

I hate ruts, and hence I shall not 
travel in this one. My interest and 
the great public’s interest in Exeter 
is in Modern Exeter not Ancient 


those sturdy, God-fearing, Indian- 
hating, Bible-loving, money-making, 
Yank-producing pioneers than my- 
self. There were giants in those 
days, and in New Hampshire, as 
in Massachusetts, they laid broad 
and deep the foundations for a 
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Exeter—in the Exeter of to-day, in 
its schools, in its highways, in its 
business men, and_in its tax rate, 
and not in the Exeter of 1638, and 
in the Rev. John Wheelwright, es- 
timable man as he may have been. 

Far be it from me to appear dis- 
respectful to the fathers. No man 
yields a larger meed of praise to 


church without a bishop, and a state 
without a king. But, after all, the 
greatest study of mankind is man, 
and it is the men who made the 
Exeter of to-day rather than those 
who made it yesterday or the day 
before with which we have to do. 
New England, out of all of the 
different sections of the United 
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States of America, has a distinctive 
personality. Her founders left their 
impress upon her, and although we 
have been overrun since by the Gaul 
and the Hun, by the bond and the 
free, the Yankee stamp, the Puritan 
hall-mark, is still there. 
And in Iengland 
towns stand out conspicuously. Of 
such are Newport, R. I., omce a 
great seaport, thought to be a possi- 
ble rival to New York, now deterio- 
rated into a the 


New certain 


watering-place, 
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Gen. Wiliiam P. Chadwick 

home of millionairedom and boasting 
‘‘ cottages,’’ whose splendor makes a 
European potentate’s mouth water 
with envy. Salem, Mass., once the 
greatest shipping port on the Atlan- 
tic coast, whose Crowninshields and 
Brookhouses had bottoms in every 
dock and sails on every sea, now 
a center for tanning hides and dress- 
ing morocco, content to vegetate 
on vanished glory. Newburyport, 
which has stood still since 1820, 
when she was one of the most 
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famous cities on our coast, is now 
only known by the superior quality 
of her famous rum. Half a dozen 
others might be mentioned, but the 
list does not include Exeter. Honor- 
able and ancient in its history as any 
of the others, progress and improve- 
ment has ever been its motto, and 
to-day while it has the fine old flavor 
that always attaches to a community 
boasting a continuous history of 260 
years, it has, too, enough of the mod- 
ern commercial spirit to bring it up 
to date, and to make it a worthy 
associate of its more modernly-settled 
neighbors. 

And chiefly among the influences 
that have tended to keep the town 
modern in spirit, while preserving 
the best of its hallowed memories of 
the great men who were nurtured 
here, and who, growing to greatness, 
passed away without their fellow- 
townsmen really recognizing the pre- 
eminence to which thev had reached, 
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we say chief among these influ- 
euces is Phillips Exeter Academy, 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
fitting school in the country. For 
years Phillips Andover and Phillips 
Exeter vied, but the theological 
trend of the former, and the cosmo- 
politan character of the latter have 
tended of late to emphasize to a 
marked degree the differences be- 
tween the two institutions. The 
academy dates back to 1781, when 
it was incorporated, and on January 
7, 1782, tollowing, Dr. John Phillips 
conveyed to the trustees a large 
amount of land in different parts of 
the state, the whole amounting to 
about $60,000, an independent for- 
tune for those days, and fully as 
much as a grant of a million dollars 
would be to the school to-day. The 
regulations which he made were lib- 
eral and progressive, and thanks to 
this spirit the school has prospered 
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Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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and grown marvelously. The school 
grounds comprise as beautiful a spot 
as America can boast, and the build- 
ings, all of which have been erected 
since 1872, and which comprise be- 
side the main adminis- 
tration building, Soule 
hall, Lawrence house, 
Peabody hall, Abbott 
hall, the principal’s res- 
idence, gymnasium, 
physical laboratory, 
chemical laboratory, 
etc., etc., form as com- 
plete a school home as 
can be found in either 
Europe or America. Be- 
side the main grounds, 
the academy owns sev- 
en acres of level, sandy von 
land used for athletic 

sports. Phillips Exeter puts no pre- 
mium on weaklings. It believes in 
educating brawn as well as brain. 
Its boys are a hardy and a self-reliant 
lot. In its season the chrysanthe- 
mum hair of the football player is 
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as popular here as it is at Harvard 
or Yale or Pennsylvania. 

The boys are taught to be manly, 
to take as well as to give, and to 
always 


remember, that while the 
world listens with one 
ear to the man who 
has something to say, 
it listens perforce with 
both ears to the man 
who is strong enough 
to compel its attention 
while he says it. Ido 
not mean to say by this 
that brutality or plug- 
uglyism is encouraged. 
No school is freer from 
these un-American 
qualities. A premium 
is simply put upon a 
virile race, upon a race 
that shall be able in the twentieth 
century, as it has been in the nine- 
teenth, to hold its own with all the 
world, a race that shall produce its 
Grants, and its Shermans, and its 
Sheridans, and its Deweys, its Samp- 
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Sheriff John Pender. 
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sons, and its Schleys, as well as its 
Websters and its Hales, its Beechers 
and its Talmages. 

For this reason the gymnasium at 
Phillips Exeter is not neglected any 
more than the chemical laboratory, 
and neither is elevated above the 
other. A sound mind in a sound 
body is Principal Amen’s motto. 

The school has an endowment of 
over half a million, and among the 
graduates are no less than forty gov- 
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the Robinson Female Seminary, 
founded by William Robinson, a 


native of Exeter, who went south 
during the Civil War, settled at 
Augusta, Ga., became rich, and 
dying, left the town of Exeter 
$250,000 for the establishment of a 
school for girls. 

This institution, founded at the 
time that the higher education of 
women commenced to become popu- 
lar, has done a great work in prepar- 





Robinson Female Seminary 


ernors of states and members of con- 
gress, including the immortal Web- 
ster, twelve cabinet and foreign 
ministers, twenty-five judges of the 
higher courts of the nation, sixty-one 
college professors, including nine 
presidents, thirty-six authors, and 
over 1,200 members of the learned 
professions—truly a magnificent 
record. There are no less than 
thirty-six endowed scholarships, and 
the trustees add the price of tuition. 
Ranking alongside Phillips Exeter 
in its great educational work, stands 


ing the girls of the present genera- 
tion for their life duties. Cooking 
and home sanitation cut as important 
a figure as music, mathematics, or 
rhetoric. The graduates of the 
school are fitted for the duties of the 
wife and mother as well as for those of 
the teacher and the librarian. The 
arts and sciences of the household 
are not neglected as they are in some 
fitting schools to make a fine lady, 
who with her knowledge of French 
and music and embroidery is almost 
as useless as she is fine. 
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In addition to the seminary and 
the academy the town has a complete 
system of schools of the highest order, 
including an excellent high school. 
It is not strange that Exeter should 
be intellectual. 

Religion and education go hand in 
hand always, and it is not strange to 
find the town amply provided with 
sanctuaries, in which able and bril- 
liant clergymen expound from week 
to week the word of God. There are 
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came as near being the Established 
Church of the New World as it could 
and miss it. But that it did miss it, 
Methodism and Baptistism and Uni- 
tarianism and Universalism and all 
the other isms can eloquently testify. 
Its members, however, were among 
the rich and the influential and the 
important men in almost every com- 
munity, and Exeter was no excep- 
tion. The First Congregational 
church, indeed, as an organization, 
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no less than eight such structures in 
town, representing in alphabetical 
order the Advent, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Catholic, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, and Unitarian denominations. 
The Baptists have an elegant house 
of worship, and the First Congrega- 
tional have one hallowed by many 
years of memories, the present edi- 
fice having stood more than one 
hundred years, its first century expir- 
ing in 1898. The Orthodox church 
in New England, as the Congrega- 
tional church was formerly known, 





ott Hotel. 


dates back to the very settling of the 
town, and for many years the town 
clock and the town bell were kept in 
the chtrch tower, and thus its singu- 
larly close relations to the commu- 
nity were emphasized. 

The Second Congregational church 
is a direct outgrowth of the visit to 
this country of Whitefield, the cele- 
brated evangelist, fifty members of 
the First church who supported him 
withdrawing to found the second 
place of worship. In 1813 the church 
was formally organized, and in 1823 
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erected its first meeting-house. It is 
now known as the Phillips Congrega- 
tional church and its new sanctuary 
is one of the finest in southern New 
Hampshire. The Baptists date back 
to 1800, the Methodists to 1830, the 
Catholics to 1842, the Advents to 
1852, the time of the Millerite excite- 
ment, the Unitarians to 1854, and the 
Episcopalians to 1865. All seem to 
be planted in fruitful soil and to be 
exercising a marked influence for 
good upon the community. 

The town in addition to these two 
moralizing and spiritualizing influ- 
ences boasts a third humanizing in- 
fluence in the shape of a handsome 
free public library. 

This institution starting in 1853 
with $300, has now over 10,000 books 
on its shelves and is housed in one of 
the finest buildings in town. This 
structure also serves the purpose of a 
soldiers’ memorial hall, there being 
inscribed on marble tablets in its ves- 
tibule, the names of the gallant sons 





of Exeter who won deathless fame 
and imperishable renown upon the 
battle-fields of the Southland that our 
Union might continue to exist one 
and indissoluble through all coming 
time. 

Dr. Charles A. Merrill and Mrs. 
Harriet M. Merrill gave the institu- 
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tion $10,000, the interest to be used 
in buying books, and there have 
been other gifts not as extensive, but 
still very acceptable. 

Besides the churches, schools, and 
library, the town has some very hand- 
some, modern, and up-to-date public 
buildings. One of the handsomest is 
the county records building. This is 
built of brick inthe old Colonial style, 
and its handsome front and inviting 
entrance form a picture not easily 
erased from the mind. The town 
hall is a substantial two-story brick 
structure with a tower and with a 
handsome portico in front. The 
Rockingham county court-house is 
the most ambitious structure in the 
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It is built of brick with a 
magnificent tower and a large bow 
the front. It 
somely located on Front street and its 
commanding appearance attracts the 
attention and admiration of all vis- 
itors. 

The residential streets are lined 
with trees and are faced by some of 
the most commodious 
southeastern New Hampshire. 


town. 


window on is hand- 


mansions in 
The 
large number of old colonial houses 
that Exeter boasts make it unique 
among early New Hampshire settle- 
ments. The pioneers of this section 
were many of them well-to-do and the 
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result is seen in the old family home- 
steads which line Exeter’s beautiful 
thoroughfares. Among the vumber 
are the Peavey house, the Gilman 
mansion occupied by Mr. John T. Per- 
ry, ‘‘ the oldest house in town,’’ now 
occupied by Miss Harvey, and the 
Judge Smith mansion. The Gilman 
mansion is one of the historic houses 
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of Exeter just as the Gilman family 
is one of the historic families of New 
Hampshire. The house was erected 
by Nathaniel Ladd in 1722-’23. In 
1743 it was purchased by the great- 
great-grandfather of Mr. Daniel Gil- 
man and in the due course of time it 
became the property of that cele- 
brated governor, John Taylor Gilman, 
who held office eleven consecutive 
years, and then after an interim was 
elevated to that most important posi- 
tion for three years longer. 

The business blocks, like the pub- 
lic buildings, are handsome, commo- 
dious and up-to-date structures, are 
built largely of brick and reflect 
credit upon this conservative and yet 
progressive old town. 
of Exeter at the 
last fiscal 


The valuation 
of the year was 
$3,247,482. Its tax rate was $20 on 
the $1,000, and its net indebtedness, 
$69,768.64. 


close 


The town is strong naturally on 
the social side. Its society is diver- 
sified of course, as is that of every 
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Fellows's Box Factory 


New England town with 250 years of 
history behind it, but nowhere is it 
stronger than in its secret fraternities. 
There are a large number of these 
and their members vie with each 
other in extending the bonds of fel- 
lowship, assistance and enjoyment, 
for which purpose the several organi- 
zations sprung into being. 

The chief manufacturing industries 
of the town are the Exeter Manufac- 
turing Company’s cotton mills, the 
Gale shoe shops, the Exeter Machine 
Company, the Exeter Brass Works, 
and Fellows’s box factory. These 
cover a large territory which is a 
veritable hive of industry abounding 
during six days of the week, with 
men and women actively employed 
at remunerative wages. 

The Exeter Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, manufacturers of cotton sheetings 
and fine cambrics, was chartered in 
1827, the charter bearing the names of 


Benjamin Pierce, governor, Matthew 
Harvey, president of senate, Henry 
Hubbard, speaker, and Richard Bart- 
lett, secretary of state. The mill 
was started in 1830 with 5,000 spin- 
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dles and 175 looms, which was grad- 
ually increased to 25,000 spindles and 
600 looms. The main building is 
three stories in height, 350 feet long, 
and one half 92 feet wide, and the 
other 72 feet. A side extension for 
repair shop and cloth room roo feet 
by 36 on ground, same height as 
main building. A high basement 
under all the buildings adds greatly 
to the floor space, where are located 
finishing departments and water 





Exeter News-Letter Building 
wheels. In addition to the buildings 
enumerated there are large, brick 
storehouses, engine and boiler and 
picker buildings adjoining. 
is secured by 


Power 
36-inch water 
wheels, and a fine compound Allis 


four 


engine of 800 horse power steam, 
is supplied by three large vertical 
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McKey's Clothing Store. 


boilers communicating with a huge 
octagon brick chimney. The officers 
of the Exeter Manufacturing Com- 
pany are president from 1827-’29, 
John Houston; 1829-38, John Har- 
vey ; Samuel T. Arm- 
James Johnson; 
1855-—'72, Samuel Batchelder; 1872- 
'76, Albert T. B. Ames; 1876-’89, 
Eben Dole; 1889—'92. William J. 
Dole, Jr.; 1892-’93, John J. Bell; 
1893—'96, William J. Dole, Jr; 1896, 
Hervey Kent, the present incumbent. 
From 1830 to 1895 there have been 
but three agents of the concern, John 
Lowe, Jr., served twenty-nine years, 
James Nims for nearly three years, 
and Hervey Kent for thirty-three 
years. 

The capacity of the mills was 
doubled in 1873-74, and it was even 


1838-’50, 


strong; 1850-’55, 
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ing Works, Newfields, N. H 
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further gradually increased up to its 
present size. The failure of Dale 
Brothers & Company, who had a 
controlling interest in the stock, 
caused embarrassment, and there 
were disastrous fires in 1887 and 
1893, which may have been blessings 
in disguise, as it gave the company 
the opportunity to thoroughly refit 
the mills with the most highly effec- 
tive modern machinery, so as to get 
results as to quality and cheapness 
not possible with the machinery of 
the old mill. 

In 1895 George E. Kent pur- 
chased a large interest, and he has 
since been prominent in the manage- 
ment, being elected general manager 
in 1895, and treasurer and agent in 
1898. In 1897 the Exeter Manu- 
facturing Company leased the Pitts- 
field mills of Pittsfield, owned by 
George E. Kent, and the two plants 
are run as one concern with nearly 
40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 
The capital stock of the company is 


Dewhirst's Barber Shop 
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$325,000, divided into 6,250 shares 
of $50 par value. 

The goods are sold by the commis- 
sion house of Converse Stanton & 
Company, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. The present officers 
of the company are Hervey Kent, 
president; George E. Kent, treas- 
urer and agent; George B. Goodale, 
clerk ; directors, Hervey Kent, George 
E. Kent, Charles A. Appleton, 
Walter M. Brewster, and John E. 
Gordon, the last named having died 
since last election. 

The mills annually consume over 
5,000 bales of cotton, and turn out 
about 7,500,000 yards of fine cottons. 


A. M. Trefethen 


A recent writer in endeavoring to 
show up the muddy character of the 
Chicago river, from which the Windy 
city draws its water supply, albeit far 
out in the lake, says of it that in 
order to be kept pure the water 
should be sprinkled, at least, once a 
day. The water of Exeter has not 
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reached that stage as yet, but to tell 
the truth it is not as pure as Czesar’s 
wife, neither is it as far above sus- 
picion. It compares favorably with 
the water supply of the average New 
England town, but Exeter is indeed 
fortunate in possessing in its midst 
a water supply that is absolutely 


Shoe Store of H. Jelna 


pure and can be utilized, if desired, 
by everybody. We refer to the ar- 
tesian well of the Exeter Machine 
Works. The output of this well has 
already been put into commercial 
use in the town, and its employment 
is gradually extending among all 
classes. Its purity and sparkling 
qualities have indeed attracted atten- 
tion outside of Exeter, and it is now 
in general use throughout the state. 
The well, at the instigation of Mr. 
W. Burlingame, the treasurer, was 
sunk in order to supply the works 
with pure drinking water, but the 
well proved such a gusher that a 
supply far greater than was needed 


by bim was forthcoming from the 
xxvii—14 


H. F. Dunn. 


start. Knowledge of Mr. Burlin- 
game’s lucky strike spread rapidly, 
and as a result another new industry 


was accidentally added to the town, 


viz., the supplying of water for 
commercial purposes. The well was 
drilled through 100 feet of solid rock, 
and water, colorless, odorle®® ‘and 
sparkling, was encountered 150 feet 
from the earth’s surface. The water 
has been analyzed by eminent analy- 
tical chemists of Boston, and Dr. 
Edmund R. Angell of the state 
board of health of New Hampshire. 
Professor Angell says that the car- 
bonates of magnesia and soda and 
sulphates of magnesia in it impart 
some medicinal properties to it. 
Prof. Henry Carmichael declares 
that it is not only soft and sparkling 
but suitable for all uses. Mr. Bur- 
lingame contemplates extending the 
use of the water to some convenient 
and easily accessible points through 
pure block-tin pipes. Among those 
who highly recommended it are Dr. 
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Nute, chairman of the Exeter board 
of health, Mr. Joseph Manning of 
the Squamscott, who uses it exclu- 
sively on his table, and several 
prominent physicians in Concord and 
elsewhere. 
Exeter is fortun- 
ate not only in her 
educational, histor- 
ical, and naturally 
picturesque attrac- 
tions, but also in 
her mercantile in- 
dustries, and in her 
strong virile men in 
every walk in life. 
In the educational 
line no man in Exe- 
ter exceeds in pop- 
ularity and worth 
the scholarly head 
of Phillips Exeter 
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academy, Prof. Harlan P. 
Amen, and ranking along- 
side of him is that notable 
educator, Prof. George A. 
Wentworth, the celebrated 
mathematician and compiler 
of mathematical works. 
Among the leading physi- 
cians of the town are Dr. 
W. G. Perry, Dr. W. H. 
Nute, and Dr. E. L. Saw- 
yer. No sketch of Exeter 
would be complete without 
reference to Hon. E. G. 
Eastman, the efficient and 
scholarly attorney-general of 
the state, Judge John E. 
Young of the supreme court, 
the venerable and highly 
esteemed Hon. John D. Ly- 
man, Hon. Thomas Leavitt, 
Gen. William P. Chadwick, 
Hon. Charles Marseilles, the 


nestor of New Hampshire 
journalists. Gen. S. H. Gale, the head 
of the Gale Bros. shoe factory, is, of 
course, one of the town’s leading citi- 
zens, and another, known all over the 
state, is Col. R. N. Elwell, the popu- 


Hote! Whittier, Hampton, N. H 
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ridgewock, Me., 
October 5, 1851. 
Mr. Wetherell was 
a representative in 
the state legisla- 
ture from Exeter 
in 1893 and 1895, 
and in the latter 
year was chair- 
man of the rail- 
road committee. 
He was in busi- 
ness in one store 
for twenty - three 
years, but in 1896 
established him- 
self at his present 
location, building 
a new store. He 
lar and efficient collector of the port. is deservedly popular among his 
Hon. W.H. C. Follansby, the coun- townsmen, and it is believed higher 
ty treasurer, is another strong man of honors yet await him. 
whom it can be said that no pent- J. E. Knight, the druggist, is an- 
up Exeter contracts his powers. 
Eben Folsom, the treasurer of 
the Exeter Brass Works, is an 
old-time resident of the town, 
and with John H. Fellows, the 
proprietor of Fellows’ box facto- 
ry, has done his share towards 
building up the community. An- 
other progressive manufacturer 
is Daniel Gilman, the proprietor 
of the Exeter Rubber Step Mfg. 
Co. Another gentleman who is 
actively engaged in developing 
Exeter is Mr. A. E. McReel, the 
popular and highly efficient gen- 
eral manager of the Exeter, 
Hampton & Amesbury Street 
Railway. 

Hon. A. S. Wetherell, the 
druggist, and one of the best 
known citizens of Exeter, is a 
son of the old town by adop- 
tion, having been born in Nor- R. D. Buroze. 


Chase's Hote!, Rockingham Junction, N. H 
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Hervey E. Kent. 


other well-known citizen who be- 
lieves New Hampshire is a good 
state to emigrate into, coming here 
in 1870 and entering Phillips Exeter. 
He has been in business in the town 
since 1884. Mr. Knight occupies 
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the exalted position of thrice 
illustrious master of Olivet 
Council, Royal and Select 
Masters. He is also a mem- 
ber of DeWitt Clinton Com- 
mandery of Portsmouth, and 
district deputy grand master 
of the grand lodge for this 
section of the New Hamp- 
shire jurisdiction. He is a 
32° Mason, and a member of 
Edward A. Raymond Consis- 
tory of Nashua. 

John A. Brown, the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Exe- 
ter Cooperative bank, is a na- 
tive of Exeter, having been 
born here in 1857, graduating 
at Phillips Exeter in 1875, 
and receiving the degree of 
A. B. at Harvard in 1879. 


He has been a member of 
the school board since 1886, 


and a member. of the board of 
trustees of the Robinson Female 
seminary since 1889. He is also a 
member of the public library com- 
mittee. 

Albert S. Langley, the well-known 


Exeter Manufacturing Company. 
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J. E. Knight's Drug Store. 


merchant, is only twenty-eight years 
of age, but his rapid strides forward 
have placed him among the leading 
young business men of Rockingham 
county. He was born in Newmar- 
ket just twenty-eight years ago, and 
was educated at Epping and Exeter. 
He was in business in Epping with 
his father for a number of years, 
after which he went to Boston and 
New York to acquire -metropolitan 
methods. He was married in 1893 
to Miss Alice E. Norris, only daugh- 
ter of Haven Norris, the well-known 
Epping shoe manufacturer. He is 
prominent in the councils of the 
Democratic party of the state, and 
was its candidate for register of pro- 
bate at the last election, polling a 
handsome vote. He is prominent in 
Pythian circles, and is also identified 
with other secret societies. 

O. H. Sleeper is the leading jew- 
eler of the town. He is a Weare boy 
and came to Exeter fifteen years ago. 
He has a thriving trade. 

H. F. Dunn, one of the prominent 
grocers, was born in Weston, Mass., 
in 1850, and came to Exeter in 1876. 
He has been in the same store in bus- 
iness since. He has three stores and 
does a flourishing business. He has 
been identified with the Exeter Park 


Land Company for ten years and in 
that position has had much to do with 
developing the town. 

Edward V. McKey, the popular 
clothier, was born in Salem in 1853, 
and came to Exeter in 1892 and built 
the McKey block, the first modern 
block in town. He can claim the 
credit of having started the boom for 


modern business blocks in Exeter. 
R. D. Burpee is the leading baker 
of this section, starting in business in 


E. H. Fuller. 
Photographer. 
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Town Hall. 


Exeter in 1892, and making a success 
from the start. He has a large es- 
tablishment and numbers Exeter’s 


representative citizens among his cus- 
tomers. 
H. Jelna, the boot and shoe dealer, 


was born in 1855 in Three Rivers, 
Canada, and came to Exeter in 1886. 
He has been in his present store thir- 


teen years. He is a member of the 
Board of Trade and is actively inter- 
ested in town affairs. 

Dr. C. E. Burchstead, M. D. V., is 
a graduate of Harvard Veterinary 
school and practised in Boston five 
years prior to coming to Exeter. He 
has made a study of surgery and his 
contributions to veterinary and medi- 
cal journals have received special 
comment. He is a member of the 
Veterinary Society of Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Dewhirst, the collegiate 
barber, is a Lawrence boy, where he 
was born in 1864. Hecame to Exe- 
ter in 1892 and since his location here 
he has practically gained a monopoly 
of the business men of the town. 

Other prominent and progressive 
merchants and business men who 


have done much to build up 
Exeter include James H. Batch- 
elder, stationer; H. W. Ander- 
son, coal and wood dealer; 
A. M. Trefethen, stable and 
liveryman, and J. E. Manning, 
the new manager of the Squam- 
scott. 

The town has always been 
fortunate in its near-by shore 
resorts and since the construc- 
tion of the electric street rail- 
way the patronage of one of 
these, the Hotel Whittier, has 
largely increased. This is one 
of the old-time hostelries of this 
section, and its cuisine as well 

as its hospitality has long been not- 
ed. Its surroundings as well as its 
location render it an ideal stopping 
place. Another popular hostelry is 
that at Rockingham Junction, con- 
ducted by L. E. Chase. It is well 
patronized not only by Exeter people 
but also by travelers in this section. 


|. A. Herrick 
Publisher of the Exeter Gazette. 
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Among the industries of the ad- 
joining towns whose business rela- 
tions. are closely connected with Exe- 
ter is the Newfields Bottling Works, 
managed by John Torrey. Mr. Tor- 
rey not only has a complete up-to-date 
plant in every particular including a 
patent bottle washing machine witha 
capacity of 1,800 revolutions a min- 
ute, but also owns his own water- 
works. He has a four-story building 
with elevator and makes twenty-four 


different flavored extracts. He em- 
ploys seventeen people and has a ca- 
pacity of 400 dozen bottles a day. 

No town in the state is more fortu- 
nately situated with reference to its 
newspapers. These are two in num- 
ber, the Exeter Gazet/e, managed by 
Israel A. Herrick, and the Exeter 
News-Letter, owned by John Temple- 
ton. The News-Letter deservedly 
stands at the head of the weekly 
journals of New Hampshire and is in 


fact one of the ablest edited news- 
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papers in the United States. Its in- 
fluence and friendship is sought on all 
sides and its character has made a 
powerful impression on the affairs of 
the county and of the state. 

Thus stands Exeter—a model New 
Hampshire town filled with bright, 
brainy, progressive men. Looking 
back on three centuries of growth, it 
looks forward also to the next one 
hundred years, determined to keep its 
record as honorable, as inspiring, and 


as spotless during that period as it 
has during all the generations that 
are now numbered with the past. 
George E. Kent was born in Som- 
ersworth, December 31, 1857, being 
the son of Hervey Kent, at that time 


superintendent of the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Company. When Mr. 
Kent was four years old, in 1862, the 
family moved to Exeter, where they 
have since resided. Mr. Kent attend- 
ed the public schools in the town, 
graduating from the High school in 
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1857, and from the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institution of Worcester, Ms., 
in 1878, with the degrees of B. S., C. 
E., having taken the full civil engi- 
neering course. In the fall of 1878, 
Mr. Kent entered the employ of the 
Exeter Manufacturing Company, at 
the daily wage of 80 cents per day, 
which was doubled under contract 
with his father, who was treasurer and 
agent of the mills, to pay the son an 
equal amount to the regular wage 
schedule. After spending time in 
various departments of the concern in 
which he as a boy had been familiar, 
in May, 1879, an opportunity arose in 
an unexpected quarter. The owner 
of the Pittsfield mills, of Pittsfield, 
wrote to Mr. Kent, senior, asking him 
to recommend a man to take charge 
of his concern, as his agent was on his 
death-bed. As a result of an inter- 


view with Mr. Hovey, who naturally 


was looking for an older man with 
more experience, it was decided to 
give the young man a trial, with the 
understanding that the father would 
come to the rescue in case of an emer- 
gency. On May 6, 1879, Mr. Kent 
took charge of the Pittsfield mills as 
agent, filling the position acceptably 
for nearly twenty years. During this 
period the mills were doubled in size, 
and six dams were built, the largest 
over three hundred feet long, with a 
fall of twenty-two feet. In the fall of 
1896 Mr. Hovey decided to retire from 
active business, and accepted an offer 
from Mr. Kent for the entire property, 
and it was turned over to him on Jan- 
uary 1, 1897. The Pittsfield mills is 
a cotton factory of 12,000 spindles 
and 322 looms, making a fine shirt- 
ing, and giving employment to some 
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200 hands. Beside the piant at Pitts- 
field, there are valuable water-pow- 
ers in the towns of Alton, Gilman- 
ton, and Barnstead, which serve as 
reservoirs in times of drouth. In May, 
1895, Mr. Kent, having purchased a 
controlling interest in the Exeter 
Manufacturing Company, became its 
general manager, dividing his time 
between Pittsfield and Exeter, and on 
October 1, 1898, was elected treasurer 
and agent, a position filled by his 
father so acceptably for thirty-three 
years. Mr. Kent leased his Pittsfield 
mill to the Exeter company, and the 
two plants are run as one concern, 
with about 40,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms, giving employment to five hun- 
dred hands. 

In addition to his manufacturing 
interests, Mr. Kent, on the death of 
Hon. John J. Bell, was appointed ad- 
ministrator of his estate, which con- 
sisted of a large personal and real 
estate in Exeter, Manchester, and 
North Woodstock, in the latter place 
taking in the well-known Deer Park 
hotel. Mr. Kent has been identified 
with many financial and business en- 
terprises, being one of the few who 
successfully emerged from several 
Southern booms. Mr. Kent is a 
director in the following companies - 
Suncook Valley Railroad, Pittsfield 
Aqueduct Company, Pittsfield Gas 
Company, Pittsfield Savings Bank, 
Exeter Banking Company, and the 
Exeter Manufacturing Company. He 
was state auditor during the gov- 
ernorship of Hon. H. A. Tuttle. In 
1884 Mr. Kent married Addie C. Gale 
of Pittsfield, and they have a family 
consisting of one daughter and three 
sons. 
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QUARRYING AND STONE-CUTTING. 


By Fosiah B. Dyer. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


JHE purpose of this article is 
not to teach practical men 
the rudiments or the higher 
branches of their trade, but, 

as plainly and concisely as possible, 

explain to those unacquainted with 
it, the methods used by practical men 
in quarrying and cutting stone; so 
we avoid anything which might con- 
fuse the reader, but in as plain lan- 
guage as possible tell the story so 
that anyone may understand. We 
might use very different language, as 
used in the trade technically, but our 
readers might not understand it and 
become confused, and our object be 
lost. That the subject of quarrying 
and stone-cutting is not understood, 
we very often find in conversation 
with parties outside the stone trade, 
even in stone districts. Some seem 
to entertain the idea that it is very 
simple and requires no skill, but we 
think after reading this article that 
those who have such an idea will find 

that to excavate a cutting through a 

rock is very different from quarrying 

out a stone for a stone-cutter or 
sculptor. 

Some years ago in the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during a debate 
on matters connected with stone, one 
of the speakers said that it required 


no skill to quarry stone, anybody 
could blast it out. On being asked 
if he ever saw a quarry, and whether 
he knew the difference between ran- 
dom and dimension stones, he ac- 
knowledged his ignorance, and that 
all he knew of quarrying was what 
he had seen done in blasting out 
cellars, and clearing away rock in 
grading the new streets of the city. 
The extent of his knowledge of quar- 
rying tools was a large drill, striking 
hammer, pick, shovel, and dump 
cart, and his idea of a quarryman 
was that he knew enough to drop 
his pick and shovel when the whistle 
was blown to quit work. He was 
surprised to learn that there is a dif- 
ference between excavating and quar- 
rying, and that it required skill of 
no mean order to be a good quarry- 
man. There are others who have 
similar ideas of quarrying and quar- 
rymen, which those who have lived 
in quarry sections wonder at when 
they hear them expressed. 


QUARRYING. 


The story of a stone in its progress 
from its natural bed in a mountain 
to a paving block in a street, a part 
of a building, or a statue, is a story 
of skill and patient endurance, dan- 
ger and anxiety, from the time the 
first blow is struck on a drill to re- 
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move it from the mountain until it 
is placed in the position designed 
for it. 

Quarrying is a lottery. The blanks 
are more numerous than the prizes. 
What has appeared to be a sure 
thing has turned out to the con- 
trary, and an abandoned quarry 
shows plainly to experienced men 
the blasted hopes and lost capital 


STONE-CUTTING. 


study. He understands the use of 
explosives and is familiar with pow- 
der and dynamite, but an enumera- 
tion of all the knowledge required 
to be an expert quarryman would 
probably be doubted by those who 
only see him, as they consider, 


mechanically striking the head of a 
drill with a hammer, or hoisting on 
a derrick ; so we refrain from enlarg- 


Sheet Quarry, with Moderr Steam Drills 


of those who have tried and failed 
to develop what they fondly hoped 
would prove a bonanza. 

A good quarryman has a knowl- 
edge of geology and often gives 
pointers to professors of geology in 
their investigations. He is a fear- 
less man, facing danger every day 
from explosions or falling rocks. 
He has a knowledge of the stratum 
and cleavage of rocks from daily 


ing on the skill necessary to become 
an expert quarryman. 

Prospecting for quarries is carried 
out with as much enthusiasm as pros- 
pecting for gold mines. Frequently 
the owner of a piece of land finds 
rock on it and gets the idea that he 
has valuable stone on his property, 
and brings a small piece to a quarry- 
man for his opinion of it. If the 
quarryman is not satisfied with its 
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Hoisting Machine. 


appearance, he wastes no time about 
it; but if he is satisfied that it is 
worth investigating further, he visits 
the place where the rock is, taking 
with him a few necessary tools and 
makes his tests, either by blasting or 
splitting off some larger pieces. If 
the rock is a boulder, it is easy to 
quarry; but if beneath the surface 
and in sheets, then the skill of the 
quarryman is shown, and he pro- 
ceeds to act in a scientific manner. 
The earth over the rock, if any, is 
cleared away, a hole drilled, and a 
blast made after it has been deter- 
mined on the best place to make 
such blast. A derrick is erected 
and the waste rock dumped where 
it will not interfere with future opera- 
tions. Derricks are worked by hand 
or steam, a hoister where steam is 
used being constructed so as to 
operate several derricks. Seams are 
traced and headings located for fu- 
ture guidance. 

The mode of quarrying depends on 
the stone to be quarried, whether 
granite, marble, freestone, or lime- 
stone, each requiring peculiar meth- 
ods. Our space being limited, we 
confine this article to granite alone. 

The rock is, in general, first started 
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by holes being drilled and explosives 
used to dislodge it from its natural 
bed. There are various methods of 
blasting and the quarryman decides 
on which method will best answer 
his purpose. Where particular care 
is not necessary, a large hole is 
drilled by hand or steam power, and 
when the hole is drilled to the re- 
quired depth, it is thoroughly dried 
of the water used in drilling it, the 
fuse inserted, and powder poured 
into it, the strength of the charge 
necessary to accomplish the purpose 
designed being determined by the 
good judgment of the quarryman. 
After sufficient powder has been 
placed in the hole, the remaining 
portion of it is filled with sand or 
loam, allowing for air space, and 
tamped down tight with the tamping- 
bar, the fuse is lighted, and the quar- 
rymen retire to a safe place to await 
the result of the explosion. Dyna- 
mite cartridges are also used for 
blasting. Frequently the charge 
fails to explode, and again the skill 
of the quarryman is shown in re- 


Quarrymen Drilling Holes for Blasting. 
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Boulder Quarrying 


moving the old charge so as to insert 


a new one. This operation is one 
of the most dangerous parts of quar- 
rying, as a spark of fire caused by 
friction often explodes the charge, 
and the quarrymen engaged in the 
work, having no time to escape, are 
killed or maimed for life by such 
explosions. Where there is steam 
power in a quarry, the holes have 
been blown out by steam, thus avoid- 
ing danger of explosion. 

Much depends upon how the blast 
is made. In the first place the direc- 
tions in which a blast will break any 
kind of rock from the drill hole are 
but three, and sometimes four, unless 
the explosive be too quick and forci- 
ble in its action. The limited num- 
ber of directions in which the rock 
is most liable to break is determined 


by the structure of the rock and the 
shape of the drill hole. Quick-acting 
explosives like dynamite have a ten- 
dency to shatter the stone. Coarse 
gunpowder is preferred by many, but 
this is seldom used further than to 
detach large masses, which are split 
into smaller pieces by means of 
wedges and half-rounds. Sometimes 
a number of holes are drilled on a 
line and fired by means of electricity. 
Some large operations in blasting 
have been done with tunnels, as at 
Graniteville, Mo., and Long Cove, 
Me. In every locality the structure 
of the rock must be studied to take 
advantage of the cleavage and nat- 
ural joints. There must be at least 
one free end and a front to allow the 
block to move outwards, and the ends 
are often cut off by end joints. Hori- 
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zontal joints called beds occur in 
most cases. When the cleavage is 
not very marked it is called the 
grain, and when it is more decided 
it is called the rift; there is, also, 
the end grain, which is the toughest 
part of the rock. 

There are different forms of holes 
used in blasting. An elliptical hole 
ensures a straight break. A lewis 
hole is most commonly used; it is a 
three-cornered hole, two of the cor- 
ners being on the line of the desired 
fracture. The Knox system of blast- 
ing, which has been the cause of con- 
siderable litigation at law for in- 
fringement on patent, is the boring 
of a hole, and then with a reamer 
making two V grooves directly oppo- 
site each other on the line of the frac- 
ture desired, the hole being shaped 
thus < >. 

After a blast has been made it 
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sometimes becomes necessary to 
move a large block without break- 
ing, which it is impossible to move 
with a derrick. A seam blast is 
made for this purpose, which is done 
by charging the crack made by the 
hole blast with powder and explod- 
ing the charge which moves the 
block without shattering it, owing to 
the charge not being tamped tight as 
in a hole. In the invention of the 
steam drill, where large blocks are 
needed, they are often channeled out 
to avoid the risk of spoiling by blast- 
ing. In this process holes are drilled 
with the steam drill on the three 
sides of the stone to the required 
depth, as closely together as possible, 
and the core remaining between the 
holes afterwards cut away, thus re- 
leasing the block at the desired size 
without shattering it. 


After the large block has been de- 


Quarry, showing Modern Method of Railroad Track into Quarry. 
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tached from its bed and it is desired 
to reduce it to smaller sizes in the 
most economical manner without 
wasting more than possible, wedges 
and half-rounds, sometimes called 
plugs and feathers, are used. The 
architect who plans a_ building of 
any description to be of stone shows 
in his plans each stone. The sizes 
of these stones are given to the quar- 
ryman, who enters them in his book, 
and as he quarries each one checks 
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it off so as not to duplicate it. Hav- 
ing the required sizes he measures 
the large block, and, comparing with 
the sizes on his book, calculates how 
to split it to the best advantage, and 
then with chalk, line, rule and 
square, lays out the different sizes he 
can see in the block, for an expert 
quarryman can see every stone he 
desires to get out of the block before 
he marks his lines on it, unless in 
splitting some should be spoiled 
through the split going contrary to 
his expectations. Having snapped 
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his chalk line or marked desired 
curves, he, or his Assistants, with 
hand hammers and small drills, drill 
a series of holes the length of the 
line about three inches deep and 
from two to three inches apart, and 
where the stone is a very thick one, 
larger deep holes are drilled between 
the small holes about three or four 
holes apart or more according to the 
quarryman’s judgment, to lead the 
fracture of the smaller ones through 


\ 


the stone and prevent it from running 
out and spoiling the stone. The 
holes being drilled the wedges and 
half-rounds are inserted into the 
holes, the half-rounds are shaped so 
that one side fits the semi-circle of 
the hole, the other side being flat for 
the wedge. The half-rounds are 
thicker at the bottom than at the top. 
The wedges are made flat on each 
side and thicker at the top than at 
the bottom. The wedges and half- 
rounds being inserted in the hole, 
the wedges being in line with the 
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chalk line on their straight sides, the 
heads of the wedges are driven down 
by a large striking hammer, the 
force of the blow is regulated by the 
quarryman, and the thick part of the 
wedge being forced down into the 
thick parts of the half-rounds causes 
the stone to split open. In splitting 
stones a line of holes are sometimes 
drilled down the side also, a line hav- 
ing been marked for the desired frac- 
ture. The wedges in the side are 
driven from the top downwards so as 
to lead the fracture from the top 
holes down through the stone on the 
line marked on the side. 

In splitting dimension stone allow- 
ance is made for any deviation from 
the chalk line, and to allow for the 
stone-cutter to finish it to the re- 
quired Generally about 
two inches is allowed in quarrying, 
but it depends on the nature of the 
stone, and the quality of the work 
required on the dressed stone,—if 
for rough work sometimes no allow- 
ance is made, but the judgment of 
the quarryman decides on what he 
considers a necessary allowance in all 
cases. To split dimension stone 
there is often considerable waste, and 


design. 


the skill of the quarryman is often 
taxed to get out a stone at the re- 
quired dimension and have it clear of 
defects of knots, seams, and stripes. 
The waste is either thrown over the 
dump, or where the quarry is near 
a city the waste stone, technically 


called ‘‘ grout,’’ is often utilized for 
foundations for buildings, bridges, 
worked up into paving blocks or 
crushed for macadamizing purposes. 
In splitting random stock the same 
process is gone through, only the 
quarryman, not being limited to 
special sizes, splits the stone to the 
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best advantage with the least possi- 
ble waste. A poor quarryman often 
wastes more stone than he is worth, 
so it can be readily seen how much 
depends on a thorough knowledge of 
quarrying to become an expert quar- 
ryman. 


PAVING CUTTING. 


Where paving blocks are made the 
paving cutter splits the stone by the 
same process as the quarryman does, 
and then with hammers breaks it 
to the desired sizes, finishing the 
small blocks with a reeling hammer, 
sometimes called a reel, giving the 
desired lines and removing the lumps 
so that they may be laid more closely 
together in the street. Where he 
quarries the stone himself the place 
he works in is called a motion. 


STONE-CUTTING. 


After the dimension stones are re- 
moved from the quarry they are taken 
to the stone-cutter’s shed, where they 
are raised on blocks, known as banker 
blocks, to a suitable height for the 
stone-cutter to get round it and work 
to the best possible advantage. A 
diagram is given the stone-cutter with 
the required finished sizes and sketch 
of design, with name of cutter, time 
of bankering, numbers or letters of 
stone, and of ‘‘ courses’’ on plan, and 
blank spaces for time of finishing and 
cost of cutting marked on it, by which 
he is guided in his work and a record 
kept for future reference. He then 
proceeds to lay out his stone so as to 
get the desired design out of it with 
the least amount of labor, which is 
often a difficult matter from various 
causes, and requires study through a 
stone being small or having some de- 
fect. This reminds us that we heard 
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of a Concord school teacher who told 
her pupils that it required no skill to 
cut a stone, but it did require skill to 
build a house. If she had studied a 
little more, she would have learned 
that it required considerable skill to 
cut a stone so that a mason could lay 
it in a building, and she would not 
have been considered as an inferior 
teacher by the parents of the children 
to whom she claimed to be teaching 
object lessons. Accuracy of dressing 
is essential for first-class work so that 
the pressure may be equalized and 
cracking avoided. After the cutter 
has laid out his stone, he finds out 
the three lowest spots in the surface, 
and cuts in with his hammer and 
chisel three plumb spots on the three 
lowest corners, and then takes it out 
of wind by lowering the fourth or 
highest corner to a perfect level with 
the other three by the use of winding 
blocks and straight edges placed on 
top of them, and by sighting them 
bringing both straight edges on a 
perfect line with each other. Having 
got his plumb spots he then snaps 
chalk lines between the plumb spots 
and breaks the stone to the line with 
a hand hammer and pitching tool, or 
if there is a large amount of waste to 
be taken off it is broken to the lines 
with a large striking hammer and 
bull set, one man holding the bull set 
to the line and guiding the break, and 
another man striking its head with 
the hammer. After the line has been 
broken as straight as possible he then, 
with hand hammer and chisel, cuts 
draft lines connecting the four corner 
plumb spots, thus forming the out- 
lines of the plane surface, after which, 
with hammer and point, he roughs off 
the surface, making due allowance 
for the work required. If it is a bed 
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he points it down level with his draft 
lines, and is not so particular as if it 
is for face work, and where there is 
much rough to take off, he plugs it 
off where necessary, by drilling plug 


holes with a drill and using wedges 
and half-rounds as used in quarrying. 
Where it is face work more care is 
necessary: it must be pointed free 
from holes, and allowance made for 


finishing to the required finish. After 
the surface is pointed it is then pean 
hammered down, and then hammered 
according to the finish desired with 
bush hammers. The coarsest ham- 
mers being used first after the pean 
hammer, and the other grades in suc- 
The ham- 
mers are known as four-cut, six-cut, 
eight-cut, and twelve-cut. 
The bush hammer is a tool made in 


cession. different bush 


ten-cut, 
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pieces and screwed firmly together, 
the stock having holes for the handle 
and for the screws to hold the blades 
in position. The blades are of thin 
sheet steel of different thicknesses, 
and the name given to the hammer 
shows how many blades are in a given 
space, as four or twelve blades to an 
inch. The first surface being com- 
pleted the other parts are worked from 


it, and an edge chiseled after being 
chipped straight with a chipper and 
straight edge where it is a square side. 
The stone being turned with the sec- 
ond surface to be worked on top, the 
cutter then from the chiseled line at 
the edge cuts plumb spots on the 
opposite corners, using square and 
winding blocks, and proceeds in a 
similar manner as on first surface to 
get it perfectly level, or with a square 
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for a guide draws a square line from 
the edge and chisels a draft line with- 
out cutting in plumb spots and using 
his winding blocks. For marking 
lines where the chalk and line cannot 
be used, camwood is generally used. 
After he has his lines chiseled around 
the side he proceeds to finish it in the 
same manner as the other surface. 
Very often two men cutting the same 
kind of a stone will not take up the 
stones in the same manner, but the 
same result is accomplished in the 
end. Great care is necessary to avoid 
knocking off the corners and break- 
ing out pieces of the edges. If the 
stone is molded or beveled, patterns 
are used. The ‘‘members’’ of the 
mold are cut in at each end by the 
use of a profile or template which is a 
reverse of the mold. The profile, tem- 
plate or pattern, is made by a pattern- 
maker, on large jobs, of wood or zinc. 
After the profile is cut in at each end, 
the superfluous stone is worked off and 
finished with points, chisels, pean, 
and bush hammers, as in straight 
work, and in addition to these other 
tools are required on molded work, 
such as Scotia hammers, bush chisel, 
and various shaped chisels, and pean 
hammers, to facilitate cutting difficult 
parts of the molding. Great care is 
necessary in cutting in the template 
or bevel at the ends so that the stones 
will come together without trimming 
in the building, but often with the 
greatest care on the part of the cutter 
trimming is necessary so as to have 
the joints show the mold continuously, 
through the fault of the mason in set- 
ting. It may seem to an onlooker 
that it is a simple thing to chisel a 
line or bush hammer a stone, but 
care and skill are necessary from the 
time the stone is placed on the banker 
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until it has passed inspection, has 
been ‘‘tried up,’’ and the paint mark, 
with the letter or figures of its position 
in the building, as shown on the plan, 
is placed on it by the person in charge. 

Stones for polishing are hammered 
to the desired shape and then sent to 
the polishing mill, and after being 
polished are returned to the cutting 
shed, if more work is to be done on 
them, but if no further work is re- 
quired, they are boxed up ready for 
shipment. 

In lettering, the letters are traced 
on the stone and the cutter, with his 
lettering tools, which are smaller 
chisels and points than ordinarily 
used, either chips away the superflu- 
ous stone for raised letters, or sinks 
them with the corners of his chisel 
into the surface of the stone, if for 
sunk letters. In carving, it depends 
on the nature of such carving, whether 
a model is first made, or the carver 
works from his drawing; but gener- 
ally, a model is first made in plaster of 
Paris and the carver takes his points 
from the model; much also depends 
on his eyes and skill. Too much 
space would be required to enter into 
fuller detalls of lettering, carving, and 
sculpture. 

Of recent years pneumatic tools, 
worked by compressed air, are used 
to a considerable extent for carving, 
lettering, and skimmed work, in large 
establishments. Surfacing machines 
are also. used for cutting a plain sur- 
face, which finish and bush hammer 
it. Saws are also used for plain work 
by which square, oblong, or beveled 
blocks are sawn to the required dimen- 
sions, and either polished or bushed 
by steam power. While in freestone 


and marble, moldings are cut by 
machinery, entirely supplanting hand 
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work, up to the present no machine 
has been invented to cut moldings on 
granite, except certain forms on col- 
umns and circular work. Columns, 
urns, vases, and circular work are to 
a considerable extent turned out on 
specially constructed turning lathes. 
In some large establishments, where 
it can be done to advantage, the 


work is divided into different de- 





partments, some men cutting plain 
work, others molding, others letter- 
ing, and others carving ; the stone in 
some cases being taken from the man 
who squares it up and transferred to 
the letterer or carver to finish. While 
in general a carver can take a stone 
in its rough and complete it, there are 
those who cannot cut a decent plain 
stone, their inclination being against 
plain work, and there are cutters who 
cannot carve but can cut a first-class 
plain or molded stone. 


TOOL SHARPENING. 


Tool making and tool sharpening 
is a necessary part of the stone trade. 
An ordinary blacksmith, while he 
may be able to make the tools required 
in quarrying and stone-cutting, in 
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general is unable to sharpen and tem- 
per them so as to stand the cutting of 
granite. Tool sharpening is practi- 
cally a trade by itself, as it requires 
considerable experience to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the temper 
required for the tools to cut the differ- 
ent grades of granite, and to sharpen 
the different varieties of tools, as for 
instance, the thin blades of a twelve- 
cut hammer require considerable skill 
to sharpen and temper exactly so as 
to prevent their warping, to have them 
straight, temper neither too hard nor 
too soft, and to avoid flaws. Nothing 
tries a cutter’s or quarryman’s temper 
more than to have poor tempered 
tools; his temper requires considera- 
ble previous tempering to prevent his 
exploding into language more forcible 
than polite when his tools break or 
are too soft. An expert tool sharpener 
saves considerable expense to his em- 
ployer by his knowledge of steel and 
tempering it. 


POLISHING. 


Where polishing is required the 
stone, after being hammered roughly, 
is taken to the polishing mill. Where 
there are several stones to polish a 
bed is made by the different upper 
surfaces being laid exactly level with 
each other, and all joints or openings 
filled with plaster of Paris, and firmly 
bound together so that no shifting 
may occur while it is being rubbed 
down. This requires considerable 
nicety of adjustment as the rubbing 
must be equal on each stone, for if any 
of the stones shift the rubbing will be 
unequal, and such inequality might 
spoil a stone. Where a stone is large 
enough to be polished by itself, the 
adjustment can be more easily accom- 
plished. After the bed is prepared it 
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is first rubbed down to bring the sur- 
face free from tool-marks and holes, 
either with sand or chilled iron, and 
water being placed on the bed; then 
either a revolving iron wheel or a 
large iron bar with a rubbing plate of 
iron attached, is placed on the chilled 
iron or sand and worked by steam 
power. Sand was formerly used en- 
tirely, but of late years very little of it 
is used, having given place to chilled 
iron or shot. The wheel is guided 
around the bed by the man in attend- 
ance so as to ensure equal distribution 
of the necessary pressure to grind 
down the surface. After the neces- 
sary rubbing has been accomplished 
the sand or chilled iron is washed off 
and emery of different grades put 
under the wheel to smooth the surface 
before the final polish. After being 
sufficiently rubbed with emery the 
surface is cleaned, and either the same 
wheel bound with thick felt, or a 
wheel exclusively used for the pur- 
pose bound in felt, is placed on the 
surface and putty powder placed 
under it and wetted with water to the 
consistency of a paste. The wheel is 
used the same as before, and as the 
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friction produces heat so the polish is 
brought out, and when in the judg- 
ment of the polisher no more can be 
done, the stone is removed from the 
bed. As in other stages skill and 
good judgment are necessary to deter- 
mine when the stone has been suffi- 
ciently rubbed down and all ‘‘ starts’’ 
removed, otherwise they will show 
through the final polish ; and to know 
when the stone is sufficiently rubbed 
and polished before washing off the 
chilled iron and putty powder, requires 
considerable experience to avoid wast- 
ing the materials. Some parts of a 
stone which machinery cannot reach 
are polished by hand, and also some 
The 
principle of hand polishing is the same 
as steam polishing. Some men make 
a specialty of hand polishing. 


small work, such as bands, etc. 


BOXING. 


After a stone is finished and ready 
for shipment it is boxed up in lumber, 
strips being placed around the edges 
and firmly bound with hoop iron 
nailed to the lumber, so as to protect 
the corners and edges from being 
damaged in transit. 





Polishing by Machinery 

















A LEAF FROM NEW 


HAMPSHIRE’S 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


By Carrie M. Nay. 


HE fact is deplored by the 

historian that a fund of in- 

teresting and valuable leg- 

endary lore is being lost past 
recovery by the impossibility of dis- 
covering just how and where to seek 
the hidden treasures which would so 
enrich the archives of history. 

Men and women, famous in litera- 
ture, come out from the disturbing 
elements of city life, living weeks and 
months in country homes, seeking 
and hearing quaint incidents which 
they weave into charming stories, 
yet they rarely strike the keynote 
inducing the loquacity of a New 
Englander to give away the family 
legends of the valor and courage of 
his ancestors,—an inheritance of 
which he is justly prond—to any 
stranger within his gates. Hence it 
is an indisputable fact that ere an- 
other half century has passed but 
slight trace will be left of the charm- 
ing romance of our nation’s history. 

That a story, easily verified, yet 
dating back to the Colonial times of 
one hundred and fifty years ago, has 
come to my knowledge, also that I 
can have the privilege of recording 
so noble an illustration of the potent 
power of courageous fidelity to im- 
press itself so that centuries cannot 
erase it, I consider my great good 
fortune. 

As we look abroad over the sunny 
hillsides of New England it taxes 
our imagination to realize that our 





ancestors, who once lived where we 
now dwell in plenteous comfort, were 
surrounded by dangers dire, from 
savage beasts, and yet more savage 
men. Not in vain was the discip- 
line. Their environment gave them 
nerves of iron and muscles of steel, 
with a knowledge of woodcraft which 
made them well-nigh invincible. 

Although the inhabitants of the 
little township of Peterborough had 
enjoyed singular immunity from the 
hardships and cruelty from Indian 
warfare which had harassed their 
neighboring townships, yet they 
dwelt in the midst of alarms and 
were keenly alive to the sufferings 
which beset their less fortunate neigh- 
bors; hence when a call came to or- 
ganize a company to proceed against 
the Indians nine young men, the 
very flower of the youth of Peterbor- 
ough, enlisted with the unfortunate 
company known as “‘ Rogers’ Rang- 
ers. 

Among the company was one Rob- 
ert McNee, the eldest son of a num- 
erous family. He was remarkable 
for massive frame and great 
strength, as well as for his affection- 
ate devotion to his friends and home. 
Shall we picture the anguish of his 
mother’s heart or his father’s grief 
as their eldest child 


his 


“Their staff on which their years should lean,’’ 


was hurried away to meet an un- 
known peril ? 
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Among his comrades was one 
whom he loved and trusted,—not a 
Hercules as was McNee, but lithe 
and nimble, and their friendship was 
as that of David and Jonathan. 
Hence the hours were not altogether 
unpleasant as they struggled for- 
ward through forest and morass on 
their dangerous mission. But the 
time came when their love was to be 
tested, even as gold cast in the fur- 
nace, for, caught in deadly ambus- 
cade by their foes, naught but flight 
could save their lives. 

Robert McNee could easily have 
saved himself, but his friend faltered 
and weariness overcame him; with- 
out assistance he could go no farther. 
Would McNee leave him? Never! 
Possibly he could save both; just a 
little help, then both might escape. 
Thus he reasoned, and, with here 
and there the double burden of bear- 
ing him forward with compelling 
arms, McNee pushed onward. But, 
alas, exhaustion had seized even his 
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SENDS GREETING 


TO-DAY. 


powerful frame, and their vindictive 
foes were close upon them! But his 
friend was restored only to realize 
with breaking heart the sacrifice 
which had been made for him on the 
altar of Love, and could he accept 
the offering? No, they would perish 
together! He was now in advance, 
and as he reached a hilltop he turned. 
McNee seeing the act, with ringing 
voice, called g Go forward !’’ just as 
the tomahawk of a pursuing savage 
was buried in his brain. With a sad 
heart the lonely man plodded on his 
dangerous homeward way. With 
one other he lived to reach Peter- 
borough, and to the friends so anx- 
iously awaiting them told of the no- 
bility of heart and mind of Robert 
McNee, gone forever from their for- 
est home, but with the noble record 
that he feared death less than dis- 
loyalty. Was not the commendation 
justly his, of One who said, “ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend ?” 


TO-DAY. 


[Andover Old Home Week Celebration, August 30, 1899.] 


By. £. Carr. 


From her forests and meadows supernal, 

From her shores where the wild waves play, 
From her hills and mountains eternal, 

New Hampshire sends greeting to-day ! 


Restless with myriad fingers 
Her streams clap their hands in glee, 
And her hills where sweet memory lingers 
Re-echo her greeting to thee. 


The winds through her valleys are calling, 
They are singing in maple and pine, 
And voices of sweet waters falling, 
Are summoning thee and thine. 
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Silent and hushed are her spindles, 
Her factories, looms, and wheels, 

But her breast with the old love kindles, 
And swells with the pride she feels. 


To her children all she sends greeting, 


Where ’er through the world they may roam, 
For them is her loving heart beating 
While to-day she welcomes them home. 


‘* Nursed at her bosom of granite,’’ 
With a hand of love and steel 

Their duty she’s marked on the planet,— 
To work for their country's weal. 


She stands for the Spirit of Progress, 
She stands for the Spirit of Right,— 
Her journey lies forward not backward, 
Her march, toward the clearer light. 


About her she gathers her children, 
But leaves each his own work to do :— 
Some will make laws for the nation, 
Some ‘‘ carry water and hew,’’ 
Some will be heard in the forum, 
Some found on the tireless sea, 
Some in the turmoil of battle, 
And some ever silent will be; 


But whatever in life be their calling, 
With her they have only one test,— 

’T is not the world’s rising or falling, 
But, ‘‘ Son, are you doing your best ?’’ 


Is Liberty's spirit found with her ? 
Try her children wherever you will, 

Hear the voice of her Daniel forever, 
Count her dead at Bunker Hill. 


Her breezes forever are blowing, 
Her mountains forever shall stand, 
Forever, her children’s hearts glowing 
For freedom, for God, and for land. 


Then come back to her mountains and waters, 
Come back to hamlet and glen, 
Come back, oh, ye sons and ye daughters, 


And greet your mother again! 
xxvii—16 
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THE 
AND 


By Fk. B. 


aI LLIAM SMITH, of Mon- 
eymar, northern Ire- 
land, on his father’s side 

Scotch, and English by 

his mother, emigrated to New Hamp- 
shire with the Scotch-Irish who set- 
tled Derry and Londonderry, Nut- 
field the 
Monadnoc townships, round the 
mountain of that name. He was 
in Peterborough (named for the gal- 
lant earl of that century) before 
1750, and there married, December 


in 


(now Manchester), and 


31, 1751, Elizabeth Morison, grand- 
daughter of Samuel Morison and 
Margaret Wallace (of Sir William 
Wallace's race), who had suffered in 
the famous siege of Derry. 
beth herself was born in London- 
derry, N. H. She inherited and 
transmitted from her mother, accord- 
ing to family tradition, ‘‘ all the wit 
and smartness of the Morisons and 
Smiths.’’ Her most illustrious son, 
Jeremiah Smith, son of William, was 
born in a log house, near the present 
Smith homestead (which was built 
in 1770), Nov. 29, 


Eliza- 


1759; he was one 
of a large family, very few of whose 
descendants remain in Peter- 


borough, which they almost founded, 


now 


and long controlled, or shared its 
control. His elder brother, James 
Smith, of Cavendish, Vt., was the 
father of Sarah, who married James 
Walker, Esq., of Rindge, and was 


the favorite niece of Judge Smith; 
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Sanborn. 


a younger brother, Samuel Smith, 
built the first factory in Peter- 
borough, and drew down the scat- 
tered village from the hilltops to the 
lovely valley where it now nestles, 
around the windings of its two 
rivers. 

Jeremiah, who lived to be called 
‘‘the handsomest old man and the 
wittiest wise man’’ in New Hamp- 
shire, was early designated for a stu- 
dious and distinguished career. 
Without neglecting the rude labors 
of his father’s great farm, he read 
and remembered everything that 
came in his way. At twelve, when 
he ‘‘could reap as much rye in a 


day as a man,’’ he began to study 


Latin with 
master; at 


an Irish hedge-school- 
seventeen he entered 
college, but was drawn 
away for two months to fight under 
Stark at Bennington. His captain, 
Stephen Parker of New Ipswich, the 
next hilltown, on the morning of the 
fight ordered the lad upon some duty 
that appeared to be safe, not wishing 
to have his neighbor’s boy killed in 
his first campaign. But when the 
battle was hot, and Stark was charg- 
ing the Hessian intrenchments, Cap- 
tain Parker saw Jerry Smith by his 
side. ‘‘ What are you here for?”’ 
‘* Oh, sir, I thought I ought to follow 
my captain.’’ His gun was disabled 
by a British bullet; he caught 
another from a dving comrade, and 


Harvard 
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fought on till night; and then helped 
guard the Hessian prisoners in the 
Bennington church. Remaining at 
Cambridge two years, 
little pleased with 


he was so 
instruction 
under Dr. Langdon (a wise scholar, 
but with gift for managing a 
college), that he migrated to Rutgers 


college in 


his 
no 


New Jersey, and there 


AND 





WALKERS. 


brilliant young Hamilton, to whose 
party in Congress he finally attached 
himself, when the Hills- 
borough district in 1790 to represent 
New Hampshire at Philadelphia, 
where Washington was then carry- 


sent from 


ing on the government. 
val between 
life 


In the inter- 
and his congres- 
studied law at 


1781 


sional he had 





graduated in 1780, about the time 
(August 30), that Dr. Langdon with- 
drew from his thankless labors to the 
little parish of Hampton Falls, where 
he spent the last seventeen years of 
his worthy life. 

Leaving debt, Smith 
remained at home for two years, and 
in that time, while driving cattle for 
Washington’s army to Peekskill, he 
there met for the first time, 


college in 


the 


Barnstable and Salem, had private 
pupils, taught in a young ladies’ 
school, and in Andover had among 
his pupils Dr. Abbot, afterwards of 
Exeter, and Josiah Quincy; 
admitted to 


been 
the bar at Amherst, 
N. H., in 1786, against the wish of 
Joshua Atherton, grandfather of the 
democratic senator, and for three 
years, 1788—'g0, represented his na- 
tive town in the state legislature 








md 
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at Concord. Such rapid promotion 
for so young a man—he was not 
quite thirty-one when chosen to 
Congress—would have been remark- 
able, had he not been well known 
and won the confidence of his towns- 
men and constituents by his integ- 
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At the age of thirty, then (June 
17, 1790), Smith was a member of 
the legislature for the third time, 
and was to conduct an impeachment 
against Hon. Woodbury Langdon, 
one of the handsomest and ablest 
men of the time in New Hampshire, 





Judge W 


rity, wit, eloquence, and good looks ; 
the last a thing never to be despised 
in the contention for popular honors. 
It was this confidence which caused 
him to be chosen for the prosecution 
of his old college president's cousin, 
the elegant and influential brother of 
Gov. John Langdon of Portsmouth. 


and then a justice of the highest 
court. Of Judge Langdon’s char- 
acter, William Plumer, afterwards 
United States senator and governor, 
has given a varying opinion, but at 
the impeachment, he favored the 
accused, and voted against it. Four 
years earlier, Plumer made this con- 
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tribution to Judge Langdon’s biogra- 
phy, which, in its main facts, was 
probably correct : 


“In the commencement of the Revolution, 
Woodbury Langdon, Esq., was a Tory; one of 
the five who signed a protest against the war. 
In 1775 he embarked for England, and was 
often closeted by the British minister. On his 
return to New York he was well accommodated 
in a British frigate. At New York the British 
imprisoned him; but it is now understood that 
it was done to produce an opinion here that he 
was friendly to our Revolution. His princi- 
ples are formed by his interest, and his con- 
duct has changed with the times. He has 
been both Whig and Tory; when he became a 
Whig, he inveighed with bitterness against the 
Tories. He is certainly a man of strong men- 
tal powers, of a clear, discriminating mind. 
He is naturally arbitrary, and has strong preju- 
dices. His sense of what is right, and his 
pride, form a greater security for his good be- 
havior, than his love of virtue.”’ 


In 1790, Mr. Plumer, perhaps from 
a closer knowledge of Langdon, 
thought better of him, and disliked 
the impeachment, which he 
characterized : 


thus 


“Articles of impeachment were exhibited 
against Woodbury Langdon for his not attend- 
ing the superior court in three counties, par- 
ticularizing Cheshire. Previous to this, long 
and fruitless, though virulent, attempts had 
been made to remove him from office, un- 
heard, and without notice, by an address of 
both houses to the President and council. The 
résolve to impeach passed the house by a 
small majority. The articles, after much 
debate, were molded into form, and carried 
to the senate who had resolved themselves 
into a court of impeachment, to meet July 28, 
1790, at Exeter, for trial. I have lately 
paid Mr. Langdon a visit. His intuitive 
genius enabled him to give a more’ accurate 
account of the proceedings of the legislature at 
their last session, than nine tenths of the mem- 
bers present are able to do. He appeared to 
have a perfect knowledge of the part each 
member acted respecting the address and im- 
peachment; the cunning and duplicity of 
Sherburne was insufficient to veil his conduct 
from the discerning eye of the judge. The 
more I see and know of Langdon, the more I 
admire his wit, penetration, judgment, and 


decision; few men exceed him. If he con- 


siders an object worthy of his attention, he 
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pursues it with such unremitted attention as 
seldom fails of success. Those who have the 
best means of information, and are accustomed 
to think for themselves, are not satisfied with 
the impeachment; they consider it as flowing 
from motives not honorable.”’ 


The associates of Smith in the 
conduct of this impeachment were 
Edward St. Loe Livermore and Will- 
iam Page; they went before the 
New Hampshire senate, January 28, 
1791, prepared to prosecute the of- 
fender, who was not present, and 
therefore was not arraigned. The 
elaborate speech of Smith was proba- 
bly not delivered; it contained the 
substance of the charges, expressed 
with some wit, and is worth citing, 
in part: 


“A judge must disengage himself from all 
other business and employment, and devote 
himself to the duties of his office. There isa 
dictum in one of the books of reports, which, I 
suppose, will pass for very good law in this 
court, ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ 
you cannot be a judge and a merchant. ’T is 
easy to guess, in this contest, which will get 
the mastery; if we look into the book of 
human nature, we shall find it written in 
very legible characters (Page 1) that interest 
will prevail; and that our judge will be more 
solicitous about fitting out his brig, than about 
settling a knotty point of law. He will be too 
apt to be disposing of a cargo, when he should 
be dispensing justice. One end of legal deci- 
sion is to satisfy the parties; but the parties 
never will be satisfied unless their cause has 
been coolly, deliberately, and fully heard. 
This a judge will never do, if he is entangled 
with private affairs; the parties think, and 
have been heard to say, that when the Hon- 
orable Judge Langdon's brig goes to sea, he 
will be more at leisure. If the brig 
sails, or arrives, in term-time, the inhabitants 
of Cheshire and Grafton need not expect to see 
the honorable judge. These are facts I do not 
mean to exaggerate.”’ 


The truth was that Woodbury 
Langdon, like his brother, the illus- 
trious patriot, John Langdon, who 
was so many times governor of New 
Hampshire, was a prosperous mer- 
chant, owning and sailing vessels 








na 














from Portsmouth, and had more re- 
gard to his own ventures, at times, 
than to the public convenience. But 
he was a fair judge, notwithstanding, 
and was not to be discredited by a 
conviction and dismissal from office. 
He had just been appointed by 
Washington as federal commissioner 
of accounts, at Philadelphia, by 
reason of his acquaintance with 
financial affairs, and he sent in his 
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resignation as judge in New Hamp- 
shire before his opponents could try 
him. Accordingly, late in January, 
1791, Mr. Livermore, one of the 
managers of impeachment, offered, 
in the House at Concord, of which 
he and Smith were members, this 
vote, which passed : 

“* Resolved, That the Managers appointed by 
and in behalf of the House of Representatives 
to manage the impeachment exhibited by this 
House against Woodbury Langdon, Esq., be 


instructed to enter a nolle prosequi to said 
impeachment.”’ 


The Senate, meanwhile, which was 
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to try the impeachment, had been 
thinking better of it, and on the 
17th of February, 1791, informed the 
house that ‘‘ Ebenezer Smith, senior 
senator in the chair, and Nathaniel 
Peabody, Ebenezer Webster” (father 
of Daniel), ‘‘ John Bell, Amos Shep- 
pard, Peter Green, Nathaniel Rogers, 
Sandford Kingsbury, and Joseph Cil- 
ley, Esqs., being present” (nine sen- 
ators out of twelve), ‘‘when the 
Senate for a moment reflect that the 
full force of a resolve or address, if 
carried into execution, can operate 
no further than to effect a removal 
from office; and that Mr. Langdon 
hath accepted of an important ap- 
pointment under the authority of the 
United States, which renders it in- 
convenient for him to execute, and 
highly improper that he should any 
longer hold said office as a justice 
of the superior court; and that Mr. 
Langdon, impressed with these senti- 
ments, or some other motives, hath, 
by a letter of the 17th of January, 
actually resigned said office,—the 
Senate, taking all circumstances ifito 
consideration, unanimously voted, 
That it is not their duty to concur 
with the honorable House in their 
resolve or address asking for Mr. 
Langdon’s removal.’’ 

Commenting upon this whole af- 
fair, Plumer, in a letter to Judge 
Langdon, said (March 26, 1791), 
‘Thus ended this mighty fuss,— 
disgraceful to the state, and vexa- 
tious to you. John Sam Sherburne, 
who last summer considered the 
prosecution as a popular measure, 
has lately been more cautious; in 
the house he has voted with your 
friends, though he has manifested 
too much indifference to be con- 
sidered as one of them. George 
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Gains has been friendly, and did 
everything a man of his feeble in- 
tellect was able to do. George 
Wentworth, your other Portsmouth 
representative, always voted with us, 
and that was as much as he was 
capable of doing. Col. William 
Page and James McGregor were the 
most bitter and persecuting; they 
dealt in slander and calumny, both 
in public and private. The Presi- 
dent (Josiah Bartlett) was in favor 
of the impeachment, but opposed to 
the address of removal. Nathaniel 
Rogers was zealous for you. Had 
the trial proceeded, some of the 
senators would have voted against 
you. Christopher Toppan (of Hamp- 
ton), Nathan Hoit, and Bradbury 
Cilley were active in your favor. 
Timothy Farrar is appointed your 
successor. I do not know him, but 
from his character he will be judi- 
cious and useful.’’ 

Judge Smith long outlived Judge 
Langdon, who was more than twen- 
ty years older, and who died in 
1895. After three congressional 
terms of two years each, and one 
session of a fourth, Smith, who 
had married in Maryland Miss 
Eliza Ross, daughter of Mrs. Ariana 
(Brice) Ross, of Bladensburg, at the 
end of his third term, and visited 
Washington at Mt. Vernon, removed 
with his bride to Exeter, N. H., 
where much correspondence was had 
as to what house he should occupy. 
Writing to his friend Smith, Jan- 
uary 12, 1797, William Plumer of 
Epping said: 

“Yesterday I was at Exeter, and conversed 
with Parker, Peabody, Conner, etc., upon pro- 
curing a house for you. The mansion-house 
of the late General Folsom, with eight or ten 


acres of land, may be rented for $135 per 
annum. The house in which Dudley Odlin 
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lived may be had cheaper; ‘tis about 80 rods 
west of Lamson’s tavern, a pleasant, healthy 
situation. It needs considerable repairs, but 
may be purchased cheap; the governor (Gil- 
man) has the care of it. The houses in which 
Conner and young Odiorne lived may be had 
on reasonable terms; they are west of Emery’s 
office, but I think they would not suit you.”’ 


In a letter to Miss Ross, a month 
before the wedding, Smith said, “ My 
correspondent at Exeter has just 
written me that we can have a house, 
which he thinks will answer our pur- 
pose, for $40 a year. From the price 
I conclude it must be a very ordinary 
house ; but perhaps it will serve our 
purpose for a year or two, till we can 
accommodate ourselves better, either 
in buying or hiring.’’ 

He failed to get the Folsom “ man- 
sion,’’ and yet did not content him- 
self for a dozen years with so cheap 
a house as he thus mentioned. 


Finally, in 1809, after holding the 


important offices of district attorney, 
United States circuit judge, judge of 
probate for Rockingham, and chief 
justice of New Hampshire (1802 to 
1809), he purchased the fine estate, 
a little west of the village, on the 
road from Exeter to Epping and 
Nottingham, which is associated with 
him in the recollections of his 
friends. 

The house, a large and substantial 
one, built by a Captain Giddings 
and represented in the next view, 
was much improved by the judge, 
and beautified by trees and gardens, 
while a magnificent wood of primi- 
tive pines, oaks. and maples covered 
the rear of his farm of 150 acres. 
He first occupied this during his 
single year as governor, when he 
defeated the brother of his prede- 
cessor on the bench, the impeached 
Judge Langdon, by the small ma- 
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Exeter House of Judge Smith 


jority of 369; but in the following 
years he was defeated by Governor 
Langdon with majorities of 1,157 in 
1810, and 3,045 in 1811. These in- 
hints to 


creasing negatives were 
Judge Smith that he should with- 
draw from politics, and he devoted 
himself afterwards to the law, to lit- 
erature, and to the social and family 
affections, by which he is now best 
remembered. 


His eldest child, Ariana Smith, 
was the charm of his Exeter home, 
and the unqualified delight of her 
father and friends. Born December 
28, 1797, and dying of consumption, 
June 20, 1829; she was of a gentle 
and accomplished nature, as unusual 
as her name then was in New Eng- 
land. She had inherited that from 
a Bohemian branch of her grand- 
mother's family, the Brices of Mary- 
land; and her cousin, Mrs. James 
Walker of Peterborough, who was 
with Ariana Smith in her last ill- 
ness, gave this cherished name to her 
own daughter born in the following 


November. Something of the same 
character must have gone with the 
name from the description which Dr. 
Morison, the cousin and biographer 
of Judge Smith, gives of this ever- 
lamented daughter : 


“Existence was to Ariana Smith a continual 
romance. Her personal appearance was pecul- 
iar to herself,—a clear, white complexion, con- 
trasting with her long black hair and eyelashes, 
—large, blue eyes, looking out with animation 
from a countenance always calm, indicating 
both excitement and repose,—all were such as 
belonged to no one else. She laughed, wept, 
studied, went through the routine of house- 
hold cares,—was not without some portion of 
feminine vanity,—loved attention, and was not 
indifferent to dress,—and yet she was like no 
one else. Her voice, subdued and passionless, 
contrasted singularly with the fervor of her 
words. Her enthusiasm might have betrayed 
her into indiscretion, but for her prudent self- 
control; and her rare good sense might have 
made her seem commonplace but for her en- 
thusiasm. She had a feminine high-minded- 
ness. She was equally at home among differ- 
ent classes of people; with the most eminent 
she betrayed no consciousness of self-distrust, 
and with the humblest no pride or condescen- 
sion. Her cook she regarded not merely as a 
faithful servant, but as a sister; the poor stu- 
dent, unformed, bashful, and desponding, soon 
felt at ease with her, looked with more respect 
on himself, and began to feel new powers and 
hopes. The charity which thinketh no evil 
was not in her so much a cherished principle, 
as an original endowment; disturbed some- 
times by momentary jealousies and rivalries, 
by wrongs received or witnessed, but quickly 
recovering itself, and going cheerfully along its 
pleasant path.”’ 
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An American Portia 


In the absence of any adequate 
portrait of this lady, or of her elder 
cousin, Mrs. Sarah Walker, I have 
found, among the types of English 
beauty and grace, a face and pres- 
ence which recalls both to my fancy, 
—the lady of whom Charles Howard 
wrote these verses : 

Here is there more than merely common spell 

Of rosy lips and tresses darkly streaming ; 

O thou, by fairy Nature gifted weil, 

What is it in thy picture sets me dreaming ? 
Thee, fair as Portia in her beauty’s prime, 

And true, or Beauty’s smile hath lost its 

meaning, 


Thee may Regret, that sullen child of Time, 
Pass, as she goes hersad tear-harvest gleaning ! 


Surviving his wife and all the chil- 
dren of his first marriage, Judge Smith 
married again at the age of seventy- 
two; and this second Mrs. Smith, 
mother of Judge Jeremiah Smith, now 
a law professor in Harvard University 
(born if 1837), kept up the hospi- 
tality of the Exeter home, and, after 
her husband’s death in September, 
1842, of the still larger estate in Lee, 
N. H., where many friends will 
remember visiting her. During her 
residence in Exeter, which the 
Smiths left in the spring of 1842, the 
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Walkers of Peterborough, to be near 
their kinsman, Judge Smith, and the 
youths, James and George Walker, 
there fitting for college, took a house 
not far from the Judge's, where they 
lived two years. Mrs. Sarah Wal- 
ker, born at Cavendish, Vt., in 1795, 
and married to James Walker in 
1819, was, as Dr. Morison says, ‘‘A 
woman greatly beloved by all who 
knew her. There was no one out of 
his immediate family to whom Judge 
Smith was more tenderly attached. 
They died of the same disease, and 
within a few weeks of each other.’’ 
Writing to her from Virginia in 1836, 
he said, “ You were always dear, and 
now, in the midst of the Alleghanies, 
are dearer than ever. The higher 
we ascend, the better we love one 
another. So be it, for this is the 
greatest earthly good.’’ Writing to 


another niece, Ellen Smith, in 1839, 
he said, ‘‘ Have you heard that your 
friend, Miss A., is going to instruct 
in an academy at W.? and it is said 
the situation was procured for her by 


Mrs. Walker. Is there to be no end 
to the good deeds of that woman ?”’ 
She was indeed one who lived for the 
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good of others, and whom those who 
knew her could not praise enough ; 
as her husband said, ‘‘ Everybody in 
Peterborough loved her, and most 
of them were under some obligation 
to her.’’ Few of her letters have 
been preserved; but her daughter 
cherished the last she received, on 
her birthday in 1841: 


““My DEAR ARIANA: Twelve years ago this 
very evening I first pressed you to my bosom, 
fervently thanking that Good Being who, in 
answer to my prayers, had given me a daugh- 
ter. O, I shall never forget the joy which 
filled my heart when your happy brothers first 
greeted their little sister, how their eyes glis- 
tened with joy and love when they were per- 
mitted to take you in their arms! Your father, 
too, looked with delight upon his infant 
daughter; I believe he nursed you more than 
both your brothers. I was feeble during your 
first year, and very often went to bed too weary 
to sleep, but your smiles paid for all; and I 
looked forward to the time when you would be 
my companion, friend, and helper. 

‘“The world was bright to me then, but sor- 
row came. My poor mother died; then my 
dear brother John, and to fill my cup of bit- 
terness, my darling James was taken from 
me.’ Can you wonder that I am changed? 
Oh, no! But though our kind Father in 
Heaven has seen fit to afflict me, He has not 
left me comfortless. Though he has taken one 
dear child from me, two others, equally dear, 
are yet spared to bless and comfort me. 


1In August, 1540. 


Exeter Street in 1838 
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**O, my dear Ariana, if you knew how very 
anxious I am to see you grow up a good and 
useful woman, you would, from this time fot 
ward, try to amend every fault, and, by a care 
ful attention to the happiness of others, secure 
your own, 

[Peterborough] Nov. Sth [1841], 11 o'clock, 
ve 


Mrs. Walker died the next year; 
Ariana being then at school in 
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do 


father (born in 1784, died Dec. 31, 
1854), was a native of Rindge, anda 
first cousin of Dr. James Walker, 
president of Harvard university, and 
of Dr. W. J. Walker of Charlestown, 
Mass., a distinguished physician, 
whose bequests have enriched Am- 
herst college. The father, grand- 
father, and uncles of Mr. Walker 





Keene. She was of the warmn- 
hearted, musical, sympathetic Scotch- 
Irish race, akin to the Smiths, Mori- 
sons, Wilsons, Moores, etc., of that 
stock. Her brother, William Smith, 
I knew in later years, the kindest, 
most amiable of men, born and living 
in Cavendish. 

James Smith Walker, oldest child 
of James Walker, died while in Yale 
college, at the age of nineteen. His 


were soldiers or officers in the Revo- 
lution; he was a student in Dart- 
mouth college along with Daniel 
Webster, graduating in 1804, two 
years after Webster. He chose law 
for his profession, and settled in 
Peterborough about 1814. 

A brother, Rev. Charles Walker, 
was for years a Congregationalist 
minister in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, dying in Groton, 
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Mass., in 1847. ‘Squire Walker, 


as he was generally termed, soon 
acquired the confidence of the peo- 


ple of his native region, as Judge 
Smith had done, though a very dif- 
ferent man, with few popular quali- 
ties. His innate justice, sterling 
integrity, and firm opinions won re- 
spect, and his management of causes 
and of property entrusted to him 
made him his pro- 
His marriage with Sarah 


successful in 
fession. 


Smith, whose uncles and cousins 
were the leading men in Peterbor- 
ough, gave him social standing, and 
his simple way of life suited the hab- 
its of that town of ‘‘ plain living and 
high thinking.’’ In his early mar- 
ried life he occupied one of the older 
houses of the present village,—the 
Carter house, on the steep hillside 
overlooking the Contoocook from the 
northeast, and commanding that no- 
ble prospect of Monadnoc which (with 
a slight variation for the point of 
view), appears in our engraving. In 


AND 
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this house his two younger children, 
George and Anna, were born, and 
from it they tripped, hand in hand, 
to the foot of the hill, near the man- 
sion of Samuel Smith, the Judge’s 
manufacturing brother, to attend the 
private school of Miss Abby Abbot 
(now Mrs. H. Wood). She was a 
niece of the village pastor, Dr. Abiel 
Abbot (born 1765, died 1859), whose 
lovely garden and orchard, by the 
riverside, overseen by the belfry of 


the church where he ministered so 
long, appears in our engraving. This 
was the noontime playground of 
Anna and her cousin, Abbot Smith, 
who lived with his grandfather Abbot, 
and from this hill town went to Exe- 
ter, Harvard, and the Divinity School 
before taking pastoral charge of a 
church at Arlington, where he died. 
The two cousins studied and read 
French and German together in later 
years, but in the decade from 1832 
to 1842 were learning the English 
branches, under the direction of that 
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famous Abbot family, who all seem 
to have been destined for the 
tion of the young. Dr. A. 
was a first cousin of Dr. B. 


educa- 
Abbot 
Abbot, 
k,xeter 
academy, where, among his later pu- 
pils, were James and George Walker,’ 
as among his earlier were Webster 
and General Cass. It was Dr. Abbot 
of Peterborough, then preaching at 
Coventry in Connecticut, who per- 
suaded Jared Sparks, the future his- 
torian, but then a carpenter in Mr. Ab- 
bot’s parish, to go to the school at Exe- 
ter ; 


for fifty years the head of 


and he carried the young man’s 
box, slung under his parson’s chaise, 
to the academy, while Sparks went 
on foot the whole way. This was in 
r809, and Abiel Abbot was on his 
vay then to visit his brother, Rev. 
Jacob Abbot (also a good teacher), 


who had succeeded President Lang- 
don in the parsonage of Hampton 


Falls in 1798. Miss Abbot, the 
teacher of the Walker, Smith, and 
Abbot children at Peterborough, was 
the daughter of Jacob Abbot, and the 
elder sister of Miss Mary Anne Top- 
pan Abbot, who became the second 
wife of James Walker. 

It was this intermarriage between 
the Abbot and Walker families that 
gave me the privilege of my first 
acquaintance with Ariana Walker. 
Her stepmother had a sister, Mrs. 
Porter Cram, married in her father’s 
old parish of Hampton Falls, and the 
eldest daughters of that family be- 
came the dear friends of Ariana, who 
often visited them, as well as her 
friends at Exeter and Lee, sometimes 
spending weeks in the quiet rural 
scenery of the Hamptons, which she 
had loved when a child at Exeter. 


1 James entered at Exeter in 1833 


, and George in 
1836, both at the age of 12. 
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In the winter of 1849—-'50, Miss Cram 
(now Mrs. S. H. Folsom of Winches- 
ter, Mass.) had visited Peterborough, 
and told her friend, always interested 
in poetry and romance, about a boy- 
poet at Hampton Falls—a _ school- 
mate of hers,— giving some samples 
of his verses at the age of seventeen. 
Miss Walker, then just twenty, took 
a deep interest in this youth from his 
verse and prose, and in the following 
summer, returning her friend’s visit, 
she expressed a wish to see him. 
The two sat and looked at each other 
across the little church (July 22, 
and Miss Walker wrote on 
the favorable comment she 
wished to make for the friend beside 
her. The youth of eighteen was no 
less affected at this lovely vision, and 
the next evening called on Miss 
Walker at the ancient farmhouse 
where she lived. 

As it happens, I know exactly, 
from Anna’s own pen, what was her 
attire when I first saw her, at church 
in Hampton Falls, in her white bon- 
net, and the same evening in her 
“pink barége.” 


1850), 
her fan 


Writing to her step- 
mother from Springfield in June (1850) 
she said,— 

‘*T have two new dresses,—a morn- 
ing dress and a pink barége! The 
latter is very prety; I am doubtful 
if it will be becoming,—but xo mat- 
ter. My bonnet is a French lace, 
trimmed with a white watered rib- 
bon ; in the inside a ‘ ruche’ of white 
lace, dotted with blue, and with blue 
strings. So you have me,— dress, 
bonnet, and all.’’ 

(Later.) ‘‘ Do you care about the 
vanities ? and would you like to know 
of my dress at Mrs. Day’s party, where 
I had a pleasant evening? I wore 
my pink dress, made low in the neck, 
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with a lace jacket coming close up to 
the throat,—short sleeves, with short 
undersleeves of lace, made like a 
baby’s,—white gloves and my ‘ wed- 
ding’ shoes.’’ (That is, the shoes 
she had worn at her brother's wed- 
ding, the previous November.) ‘‘I 
had white and scarlet flowers in my 
hair, and a beautiful bouquet on my 
arm. They say I looked my 
prettiest,—which isn’t saying much ; 
and even I agree that the pink dress 
is decidedly becoming,—which Sarah 
Walker considers a ‘little triumph’ 
for her. So much, Mother dear, for 
the outward, which Father may pass 
over if he pleases.’’ 


very 


Z2Z, 


Z 


<7 


I saw her in the pink, without the 
flowers and the white slippers, and 
soon after in blue, which she more 
commonly wore, and with which she 
is most associated in my memory. 

The date was July, 1850. The 
impression on both our hearts was 
instantaneous, and never effaced; it 
led to memorable conversations in 
the summer evenings, and two weeks 
later to the remarkable analysis of a 
nature not easy to read, and which 
only time could unfold to the general 
comprehension, or even to the youth 
himself; but which was strangely 
open to the sibylline insight of this 
fascinating person. 
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THE 


CHARACTER OF F. B. S. AT 
EIGHTEEN. 


Mind analytic, the intellect predominating 
and governing the heart; feelings do not often 
obtain the mastery. Intellect calm and search 
ing, with a keen insight, equally open to mer 
its and demerits. Much practical ability and 
coolness of judgment. He is unsparingly just 
to his own thought, and is not easily moved 
therefrom. With great imagination he is not 
at alla dreamer, or if he 7s ever so, his dreams 
are not enerva/ing and he has power to make 
them realities. He is vigorous, healthy, strong. 
Calmness of feeling as well as of thought, is a 
large element in his nature ; but there is fire 
under the ice, which, if it should be reached, 
would flame forth with great power and inten 
sity. Imagination rich and vivid, yet he is 
somewhat co/d ; wants hope, is too apt to look 
on the dark side of things. 

Has great pride. 
elements of his character. 
xxvii—17 


Itis one of the strongest 
Values highly inde 
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pendence, and thinks himself capad/e of stand- 
ing alone, and as it were afar/ from all others ; 
yet in his inmost soul he would be glad of 
some auf/horify upon which to lean, and is in- 
fluenced more than he is aware by those whose 
opinions he respects. 
in him. 


There is much religion 
He despises empty forms without the 
spirit, but has large reverence for things truly 
reverenceable. 

He is severe, but not more so with others 
than with himself: yet he /?kes many, endures 
most, and is at war with few. 
not easily moved, /oves tew- 


His feelings are 

perhaps zone 
He is too proud to be vain, 
yet will have much to stimulate vanity. He 
fancies himself indifferent to praise or blame, 
but is much less so than he imagines. He is open, 
and yet reserved ; in showing his treasures he 
knows where to stop, and with all his frank- 
ness there is still much which he 


with enthusiasm, 


reveals to 
none. 
Has much 





intellectual enthusiasm. Loves 
wit, and is often witty; has much humor too, ® 








e find which are 
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sees quickly the ludicrous side of things, and 
though he wants hope is seldom sad or despond- 
ing. Has many noble aspirations yet unsatis- 
fied. Still seeking, seeking, groping in the 
dark. He wants a definite end for which to 
strive Acariily ; then his success would be SURE. 
Much executive power, executes better than he 
plans. 

Loves the beautiful in all things. He has 
much originality ; his thoughts and tastes are 
peculiarly his own. Is impatient of wrong, 
and almost equally so of inability. Is gentle 
in spite of a certain coldness about him ; has 
strong passions in spite of his genera/ calm- 
ness of intellect and affection. A nature not 
likely to find rest, struggle is its native ele 
ment; wantsa s/eady aim, must work, standing 
still is impossible ; but he must have a grea/ 
motive for which to strive. 

Aug. 5th, 1850. 


Many contradictions in this analysis, but not 
more than there are in the character itself. 


This forecast of character was made 
after several long conversations, of 
which Anna (we soon got beyond the 
formality of titles) preserved a record 
in her journal, for she had formed the 
journalizing habit in childhood, and 
had it confirmed by the fashion of the 
day, among her Boston friends. Of 
our first evening (July she 
wrote: 


23), 


“FF. stayed until eleven, and yet I 
neither weary nor sleepy, but rather refreshed 
and invigorated. He excused himself for stay- 
ing so late, but said the time had passed rap- 
idly. Cate seemed very much surprised that 
he had spoken so freely to a stranger ; I think 
he himself will wonder at it. The conversation 
covered so many subjects that I could not-help 
laughing on looking back upon it; he might 
have discovered the great fault of my mind, a 
want of method in my thoughts, as clearly as I 
saw his to be a want of hope. But talking with 
anew person is to me like going for the first 
time into a gallery of pictures. We wander 
from one painting to another, wishing to see 
all, lest something finest should escape us, and 
in truth seeing no one perfectly and appreci 
atingly. Only after many visits and long fa- 
miliarity can we learn which are really the 
best, most suggestive and most full of mean 
ing ; and then it is before two or three that one 
passes the hours. So we wander at first from 
one topic of conversation to another, until we 


was 


those reaching farthest and 


deepest, and then it is these of which we talk 
most. My interest in Frank S. is peculiar; it 
is his intellectual and spiritual nature, and not 
himself that I feel so much drawn to. I can't 
say it rightly in words, but I never was so 
strongly interested in one where the feeling 
was so little personal.” 


Itis not only at locksmiths that Love 
laughs; he has an especial and inti- 
mate smile for the disguises which 
affection assumes in the minds of the 
young. From those happy evenings 
the future of the new friend occupied 
that gentle heart more than all other 
interests. She thought and planned 
for him wisely, and with the tact and 
generosity of which she alone had 
the secret ; while his affection for her 
easily persuaded him to adopt the 
course of study and of life which she 
suggested. Their 
continued when she went onward to 
her friend, Miss Ednah Littlehale 
(Mrs. E. D. Cheney), at Gloucester 
and Boston, and it was at Ednah’s 
convalescence from a severe illness, 
that the declaration of youthful love 
found her, in her friend’s apartment. 

So early and so bold an avowal fixed 
the fate of both; they could never 
afterward be other than lovers, how- 
ever much the wisdom of the world 
pleaded against a relation closer than 
friendship. But the world must not 
know the footing upon which they 
stood; even the father and brother 


correspondence 


must imagine it a close friendship, 
such as her expansive nature was 
so apt to form, and so faithful to 


maintain. One family in Hampton 
Falls and one friend in Boston were 
to be cognizant of the truth ; and it 
was not clear, for years, to the self- 
sacrificing good sense of the maiden, 
what her ultimate answer to the 
world might be. Hence misunder- 
standings and remonstrances from 
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those naturally dear to her, but not 
the 


most complete and 


dearest; and on her part the 


unselfish devo- 
tion to the lover who would not re- 
nounce her, when she set before him 
illness, and the sacrifice of worldly 
success as the dower she must bring 
She at- 
tacked, in March, 1846, with a pain- 


him. had been suddenly 
ful and ill-understood lameness, which 
kept for 


freely, and was accompanied by ner- 


her years from walking 
vous attacks which often seemed to 
threaten her life. This affliction had 
interrupted her education, and made 
her more dependent on the service of 
others than her high spirit could al- 
ways endure ; it also drew forth from 
her brother George, five vears older 
than herself, a tender regard and con- 
stant care which, since the death of 


her mother, before she was thirteen, 


had inspired the most ardent sisterly 
affection. Her need of love was en- 
hanced by her limitations of health, 
and these also tended to develop in 
her character that patient sweetness 
which her portrait so well presents. 
Yet all this made it more difficult for 
her to decide the issue of betrothal 
and marriage. 

After nearly four years of this pleas- 
ing pain of the heart,—this striving 
to satisfy every claim of love and 
duty,—when betrothal had been pub- 
licly declared, and marriage was only 
waiting upon time, she thus gave her 
allegory of the past and the future of 


our relation to each other: 
THE 


STORY OF THE 


PIPE. 


BOY AND HIS 


“Ina lonely valley among the hills, where 
there were but few people, lived a beautiful 


boy ; he tended his father’s sheep among the 
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The Little Lake Near By 


hills, and labored for him in the fields. These 
people led very simple lives, and the boy had 
only one treasure, which he loved above all 
other things,—a sort of pipe, curiously carved 
with beautiful figures, and furnished with 
many silver keys. When he was a babe at his 
mother’s breast, an angel had one day come 
and laid this pipe in his cradle, and from that 
time he had kept it constantly near him. 
While he was a child he loved it because of 
its silver keys, which shone so bright in the 
sunshine, and seemed to light up all the room, 
and forthe many curious figures carved upon 
it, among which he was always finding some- 
thing new and wonderful. But, as he grew 
older, he discovered that by breathing into this 
pipe he could produce strange and sweet 
sounds,—sweeter and more beautiful than any 
he had ever heard, even from the birds who 
sang in the forests among the hills. When he 
had made this discovery, he said nothing of it 
to any one, but took his pipe up into the most 
distant hills, where he kept his father’s sheep, 
or out into the far-off fields, and there played 
over and over again these notes which had so 
much delighted him, adding new ones thereto, 
until at last he could play many most sweet 
strains of music, which he now perceived lay 
hidden in the pipe the angel had brought him. 
At first, and for a long time, he did this only 
when among the distant hills, or far off from 
all neighborhood of men, but gradually, as he 
became more confident in his own skill, and 
more accustomed to the music which he made, 
he used to play more openly, wherever he 


might chance to be, and especially at even- 
ing, sitting before his father’s cottage, or, still 
oftener, by the shores of a little lake near by, 
on whose banks grew many flowering shrubs 
and waving trees, and which bore white water- 
lilies upon its bosom. 

“Here he would often sit and play until late 
in the night, and all who heard his music loved 
it, and praised him much for the skill which 
brought it forth out of this little wooden pipe. 
To them it was neither beautiful nor wonder- 
ful, and not different from any common shep- 
herd’s pipe, except for its silver keys. But one 
day as he sat playing among the hills a bird 
stopped to hear him, and when he had ended 
she said: ‘Who gave thee thy pipe and taught 
thee how to play upon it?’ ‘When I was a 
child,’ he answered, ‘an angel brought it and 
laid itin my cradle, and I have taught myself 
to play onit.’ Then the bird said, shaking its 


head wisely, ‘ What thou playest is indeed very 
sweet and pleasant to hear, but there is far 
nobler music hidden in thy pipe, and thou 
canst not find it until thou hast learnt the use 


of all the keys.’ 
away. 


So saying, the little bird flew 
The boy looked at his pipe and was 
sorrowful, for there were many keys which he 
knew not how to use, nor could he discover, 
though he tried often and often and played 
more than ever before in his life. And at times 
all the sweet strains he had prized so much be- 
fore became as nothing to him, so much did he 
long for the nobler music concealed in his pipe, 
which he could not draw forth. 

‘Filled with these thoughts, he went one 
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evening down to the shores of the small lake, 
and sat there dejectedly, leaning his head on 
his hand, with his pipe lying silent by his side. 
When the flowers saw him so sad, they were 
grieved in heart, and said to him, ‘Why art 
thou sad; and why dost thou no longer play as 
thou hast been used to do, coming down to 


us?’ 


But he said, ‘I do not care to-night to 
play upon my pipe, for I know there is far 
sweeter and nobler music hidden in it, and I 
cannot find it because I know not the use of 
all the keys. Why should I dishonor it by 
playing so imperfectly on it?’ 

“Then the flowers all spoke to him, com- 
forting him, and some praised the music he 
had made, and ‘ did not believe there could be 
any so much sweeter hidden inthe pipe ;’ and 
they spoke so flatteringly of what he had done, 
and so lauded his skill, that he might well 
have been in some danger of forgetting (fora 
time, at least) all that the little bird had told 
him of the nobler music he had yet to learn. 
But when there was a silence, a little reed that 
grew close down to the waterside, and bore 
pale white flowers, some of whose leaves were 
torn or broken by the wind, began to speak. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it is true that thou playest 
very sweetly, and we have all loved to hear 
thee, and have kept the tones in our hearts; 
but it is also true that far nobler and sweeter 
music is hidden in thy pipe. And since the 
angel of God has entrusted it to thee, thou 
canst not find rest in thy soul until thou hast 
learned the use of all the silver keys, and can 
call forth all the hidden power of melody which 
is shut up within it.’ 
calm voice 


This she said in a quiet, 
;and when she had ended the boy 
raised his head from his hands. ‘Thou art 
right,’ he said, ‘I believe that thou art right ; 
but how shall I find a way to do this?’ ‘To 
him whose will is fixed,’ answered the flower, 
‘there is always a way ; but listen, and I will 
tellthee. Iam only a little reed, but I know 
some things which are hidden from thee, and 
that which I know I will tell thee. Bid fare- 
wellto thy father and thy mother, take thy 
pipe in hand and follow the little path which 
leads southward out of the valley, over a high 
mountain. Beyond that mountain is a country 
very different from this, where many people 
dwell together, and among them thou wilt find 
some who will teach thee the the 
silver keys; but the hidden music thou must 
find thyself, for this pipe is thine own, and 
thou only canst play upon it. Be faithful and 
brave, and all shall be well with thee !’ 

“ Then the boy’s face flushed with feeling, 
and his eyes gleamed. ‘All that thou hast said 
to me I will do,’ he said, and rising, walked with 
firm steps to his home. 
come, he 


use of 


When morning had 


bade farewell to his father, and 
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mother, and, taking his pipe in his hand, pre- 
pared to set out on his journey. But first he 
went down again to the shores of the little lake, 
and said, ‘I will take with me at the beginning 
some flower which I will wear in my bosom 
allthe way, to keep me from the evil;’ and, 
bending down to the little reed, he said, ‘ Wilt 
thou go with me and guard me from the evil ? 
I will shelter thee in my bosom from every 
storm, and will cherish thee most tenderly.’ 
Then the little reed trembled as if a sudden 
wind had shaken her, and drops like 
stood in her eyes. ‘ Would’st thou 
take me with thee ?’ she said, in a voice made 
sweet by some inward emotion. ‘In the coun- 
try to which thou aft going thou wilt find many 
beautiful flowers; Iam onlya pale reed, bent 
by the wind and rain.’ But he said, ‘I 
will have none but thee.’ ‘I will go with 
thee,’ she said, bowing her head,‘ but thou 
shalt not wear me in thy bosom, but shalt 
carry me in thy hand; only so willl go.’ ‘If 
I do not wear thee in my bosom, how can I 
shelter thee from the stormsand the fierce wind ? 
nevertheless, it shall be as thou wilt,’ and, 
stooping, he gathered the little, pale blossoms, 
and, taking them in his hand, he set out on his 
journey. 


dew 
indeed 


7% 
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““ When he was come to the top of the moun- 
tain, he saw below him, as the little reed had 
sfid,a new and strange country where dwelt 
many people; andas he went on his way,or when 
he rested for a time, as he often did, dwelling 
in many towns and cities, he found those who 
knew the use of some ofthe silver keys, and 
so learned more and more of the hidden music 
shut upin the heart of the pipe. His own 
heart was glad within him, and he rejoiced 
daily. Wherever he went, and in whatsoever 
place he dwelt, he kept his little reed always 
with him, carrying it when possible in his 
hand, and when it was not, laying it tenderly 
aside in some place where he could return to 
itagain when his task was ended. But one 
day, as he walked holding it fast, there came a 
sudden fierce wind, and bent the frail flower, 
and had nearly broken it from its stem. In- 
stinctively he put it in his bosom then, and 
shielded it from the storm. And he said, while 
he mourned for its pain, ‘Why wilt thou not 
let me shelter thee thus in my bosom? only so 
can I shield thee from the fierce wind and the 
rain; and if thou refuse me, I will tell thee 
this surely,—that I will wear no other flower 
upon my breast all my life through.’ But she 
answered, ‘I am bent and faded, and the little 
beauty which I had at the beginning is gone 
from me ; if thou shouldst now wear me in thy 
bosom, I should be no ornament, but the con- 


he ‘' Little Wood Opposite 


trary. And how can I suffer thee to do as thou 
sayest? Lay me, rather, softly aside in some 
quiet place, where thou wilt come sometimes 
to see me; and take some other flower to 
wear.’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘I will have none but 
thee,’"—and softly kissing the leaves of the 
pale flower, he placed it in his bosom. So 
when the storms came he sheltered it, and 
guarded it from the chill and the heat, and 
preserved it from harm. 

“‘And as he walked, he met one Mr. Worldly- 
wise (he who in former times talked with 
Christian by the way), who said to him, ‘Why 
dost thou wear that little faded weed in thy 
bosom? I tell thee plainly, friend, it will 
greatly hinder thy success in the world, and 
will do thee much harm; take my advice and 
throw it away from thee, now while it is yet 
time!’ Then he answered,—‘I will not part 
with my litt!e reed,—no, not for all which thou 
couldst give me, were thy power ten times 
greater than it is. Did she not show me the 
way at the beginning, and teach me how to 
find out the music that was hidden in this pipe, 
which the angel of God entrusted to my keep- 
ing?’ Then he took his pipe and played glori- 
ously; and as he played, the pale leaves of the 
flower shone as with a soft light, and the radi- 
ance fell down on the path before his feet. So 
they journeyed on together, but I saw not for 
how long, nor whether it was into joy or pain.’’ 


= 








THE SMITHS 
Harken to yon pine warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree ! 
Hearest thou, O traveler, 
What he singeth to me ? 
Not unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 
Out of that delicate lay couldst thou 
Its heavy tale divine 
The touching parable was written 
in April, 1854, at Springfield, where 
buried brother 
we were married in Peter- 
borough, the 23d of August follow- 
ivug, im near 


she is beside her 


George ; 


anticipation of her 
death, which came August 31, 1854. 
Just four months after, in the same 
house, her father died. 

It was this house, in Grove street, 
with its ‘‘ little wood opposite’’ up- 
on which her windows looked out, 
which is associated with her in my 
memory, and that of her surviving 
sister and her friends,—now alas! but 


few, out of the many who rejoiced 


AND 
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in her companionship half a century 
ago. The engraving shows it much 
as it then was,—one of two houses 
built by McKean, a_ skilful 
penter, about 1844, and both 
owned by Livingston family. 
But visited the Walkers 
there, it had a green bank sloping 
down to the river, unobstructed by 


car- 
now 
the 


when we 


the railway and its apparatus; across 
the the 
Miss Putnam, 
Lady Bountiful’’ of the village 
Park to 
the public, and preserved the fine 
trees on her terraced river-bank. On 
the opposite side from this west front 


amber water was flower- 
encircled cottage of 
the ‘' 
then, 


who gave Putnam 


was the garden,—small but neatly 
kept, and blooming in the season 
with 
the pine trees overhung the narrow 


Anna’s favorite roses; while 


street, and waved a sober welcome 
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to their lover in the house, who 
could never have enough of gazing 
at them and the sky above, or of 
walking in their alleys, whatever the 
season. Her best-loved walk was up 
along the mill-stream, through what 
is now the park, to the little foot- 
bridge, commanding a romantic view 
of the waterfall and the forest-circled 
pool, shown in the engraving. How 
she idealized the pine may be seen in 
her early poem, long since printed, 
but here copied. 

In looking over the journal of a 
friend, Miss A. C., she found and 
copied some verses on the pine tree ; 
she writes (September 7, 1848): ‘‘I 
also had a thought of the pine tree, 
and, poor as it is, I will write that 
here also. It stood looking up into 
the sky, as if saying,— 


“Upward and ever upward, 
While the storms pass me by,— 

Up through the lightning flashes 
Longingly look I.’’ 


Yet when the storm-wind bloweth, 
Gentle Pine Tree, 

Downward thine arms in protection 
Leanest thou o'er me. 


“Upward and ever upward, 
While the sun rideth on high, 

Fearing not his bold glances, 
Longingly look I.”’ 


Yet when the sun’s glance is boldest, 
Gentle Pine Tree, 

Downward thy poor child to shelter 
Leanest thou to me. 


This thought of the down-leaning 
of the trees is often with me, and it 
always gives me loving strength.’’ 

Many descriptive sketches of the 
scenery in Peterborough are found 
in her letters and journals; but I 
will only quote here those which 
picture the Contoocook river from 
her orchard-bank, looking across 
towards Miss Putnam’s cottage ; and 
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the glen and forest leading up to the 
waterfall of the Nubanusit (‘‘ little 
waters’’ in the Indian's musical 
They are from her unfin- 
ished romance of ‘* Alice Easterly,’’ 
written at the age of twenty : 


speech). 


“A March night. Dark and wild, not a sin- 
gle starin the clouded heavens, nothing but 
the impenetrable gloom. I like such nights, 
especially when there is this life-full murmur 
in the air, which makes me constantly long for 
the overwhelming tumult it seems to portend. 
I will go out into this mystery. I went 
down to the willow tree, all there was wildly 
beautiful. The wind blew so that I could 
scarcely stand, and the willow bent beneath it 
until it touched the black waters at its feet. 
The river rolled on sluggishly, not noisily, 
calm, because it was too much swollen for foam 
orripple. I clung to the old elm on its bank, 
and looked down into the depths. I was per- 
fectly, exultingly happy, and yet felt as if I 
should like to throw myself into the waves, 
that I might never wake out of that feeling. 
The distant clock in the village sounded twelve, 
and I hastened back to my room.”’ 

“May 7. I went out to-day into the deep, 
pine woods, striving to escape from the world, 
perhaps from myself. I lay down in the depths 
of the wood’s heart, and looked up into the 
thick branches of the shadowing trees. Not 
one of your clear, mild days, but a fine ming- 
ling of storm and sunshine which did my 
heart good. Everything in the Dingle was 
finer than I had ever seen it, the little brook 
now dashing and foaming over its rocks, now 
stopping to rest and curdle in the hollows, and 
then on, on, on, wild, free, glorious. I rose 
and clambered up the rocks, with an ease that 
astonished and delighted me, higher, higher, 
higher yet, until I stood on the very summit. 
That was truly fine, the torrent beneath me, 
half-hidden by a veil of mist and vapor, which 
a sudden gleam of sunshine changed to gold; 
the dark shadows on the distant mountains, 
and changing and beautiful clouds above. Na- 
ture in her freest, her loveliest forms! again the 
feeling of overwhelming life ! After 
a time, a storm seemed gathering upon the 
mountains, and I descended into the ravine ; it 
came on so fiercely that by the time I reached 
the bottom, the rain was falling in torrents, 
and thunder rattled fearfully in the narrow 
gorge. The tempest came, swift, terrible, re 
joicing in its strength. The lightning flashed 
through the gloom of the ravine, and the thun- 
der echoed with almost deafening roar. Sud- 
denly it ceased raining, and then the clearing 





oer 
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Ravine and Cascade, Peterborough 


away of the mists was glorious. The little 
brook, swelled by the storm, changed the as- 
pect of its beauty. It tumbled now over the 
stones without pausing, yielding to no obsti- 
nate rocks or hollows, but sweeping over them 
with a deep, resistless force. There was less of 
foam and spray, buta blue mist enveloped its 
course, and rendered it almost invisible from 
above. . . . When the tumult was over, I 
threw down my book and pencils, and, resting 
my head upon the soft, cool turf, lay watching 
the changing, beautiful clouds, and listening to 
the song of the waterfall, with a sort of dreamy 
pleasure which does not will itself into words.”’ 


James Walker had come to Peter- 
borough in 1814, married in 1819, 
had two sons born in 1820 and 1824; 
in 1826 was active in the formation 
of a Unitarian religious society, 
which, in 1827, invited Dr. Abbot to 
be its pastor, in the present church, 
which was dedicated in February, 
1826, with a sermon by Dr. Walker 
of Charlestown, Mass., afterwards 


president of Harvard,—a first cousin 
of James Walker. In 1833 he was 


ren 


* 


active, along with J. H. Steele, after- 
wards governor, and Dr. Abbot, in 
forming a town library, believed to be 
the oldest free municipal library in 
the world. From 1828 Mr. Walker 
was town treasurer four years, and 
again five years, beginning in 1843; 
he was in the state legislature in 
1833-'34 and 1844. 

These public trusts show how he 
was regarded by his neighbors. His 
son George, graduating, like his 
father, at Dartmouth, but studying 
law at Harvard, held more and 
higher offices in Massachusetts and 
in Europe. He began active law 
practice in Chicopee in 1846, and 
was counsel for the Cabot Bank, 
from which John Brown, not yet a 
soldier in the army of the Lord, bor- 
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rowed the money to carry on the 
large business of a wool merchant in 
Springfield, he then lived. 
George Walker removed to that city 
in 1849, the year of his marriage 
with Sarah Bliss, only daughter of 
George Bliss, a prominent citizen of 
western Massachusetts, and much 


where 


connected with the extension of rail- 
roads from Boston westward. Mr. 


Walker entered actively into poli- 
tics on the Whig side, but when that 
party died in 1855, he became one 
of the early Republicans, and was 
chairman of the Hampden county 
committee which raised funds in 1856 
for aiding the freedom of Kansas. 
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In 1858 he became one of the staff 
of Governor Banks, was afterwards 
in the Massachusetts Senate, and 
before the Civil War was appointed 
bank cominissioner of Massachusetts, 
an office which he held for years. 
In 1865 he was sent abroad by Gov- 
ernor Andrew on a financial mis- 


sion—being reckoned one of the per- 
sons best acquainted with the theory 
of finance—and was for many years 
bank- 
which 
caused him to remove from Spring- 
field to New York. 

In 1880 he was appointed consul- 


general of the United States at Paris, 


afterward concerned in large 
ing and telegraphic business, 
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where he remained seven years in 
office, returning to America in 1887, 
to establish himself in law practice at 
Washington, but died there in March, 
1888, after a short 
buried in the lovely cemetery of 
Springfield, which he was active in 
laying out and adorning, and where 
his wife and infant children, and his 
sister Ariana, are also buried. 


illness. He is 


None 
of his family, or of his wife’s family, 
now live in Springfield ; their graves 
and their memory alone remain there; 
and the same is true of the Walkers 
in Peterborough and the Smiths (of 
this branch) in Exeter. James 
Walker, with his two wives and his 
infant daughter Edith, are buried at 
Peterborough; his youngest daugh- 
ter and only surviving child, Martha 
Cotton Walker, now Mrs. Walter 
McDaniels, lives in. Lowell, Mass. 
It is seldom that families, so con- 
spicuous in three England 
towns as these three, so entirely pass 
away from all, in 


New 


less than sixty 
years. 

In the graces and affections of 
domestic life, none of those here com- 
memorated excelled George Walker, 
and few have left a dearer memory. 
From earliest years he was distin- 
guished, like his mother and sisters, 
for tender and helpful sympathy with 
those related to him, and for cour- 
tesy and kindness to all. His rela- 
tion to his sister Anna, after the 


death of their mother, and in the 


feeble health and engrossing occupa- 
tions of their father, was peculiarly 


admirable and devoted; and when 
she found herself more closely bound 
to another, this new tie was not al- 
lowed to weaken the fraternal affec- 
tion. He adopted the youth who 
had so unexpectedly become dear, 
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as a younger brother; and his deli- 
cate generosity in circumstances 
which often produce estrangement 
was never forgotten by those who 
experienced it. In his public life 
he was the same considerate and 
high-minded gentleman; not regard- 
less of the advantages which social 
position and moderate wealth give, 
but ever ready to share his blessings, 
instead of engrossing all within reach 
to himself and his circle. Without 
the commanding talents or decisive 
character which make men illustri- 
ous, and secure unchanging worldly 
fortune, he had, as Channing said of 
Henry Thoreau, ‘‘ what is better,— 
the old Roman belief that there is 
more in this life than applause and 
the best seat at the dinner-table,— 
to have moments to spare to thought 
and imagination, and to those who 
need you.’’ 

As for that gentle, self-forgetting 
and inspiring Person whom I of all 
men have the best reason to remem- 
ber, and whose long-vanished life has 
been here recalled, what can be said 
worthy of her memory? Something 
of her will be learned from that grace- 
ful portrait of her early womanhood ; 
something, perchance from her words 
herein cited; but she was so much 
more than any one mood or aspect 
could imply, that the variety and vi- 
tality of her genius will hardly be 
suspected from its partial expression. 
As Chaucer says of his poet, 


Certes, it was of herte all that she sung. 


Affection and humility were her 
constant traits; they led her to under- 
value that nature which none could 
regard without love and admiration ; 
but along with them went a serene 
courage and a high spirit not always 
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known to dwell with humility. She 
claimed silently by her steady affec- 
tion what she was apt to renounce 
by her magnanimity,—the devotion of 
hearts too much possessed with the 
magic of her vivacious thought and 
romantic sentiment ever to forget 
her. Needless, therefore, were her 
verses, addressed in moments of sad- 
ness to him who lived for nothing 
but her: 


Oh, leave me not alone ! I cannot brook 

The winter winds, the cold and gloom of life; 
I need the sunlight of a loving look 

To shine amid the darkness and the strite. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


Then leave me not alone ! some hope as fair 

As the pale windflower nestling in the shade, 
Shall live within my breast, and hiding there, 

Smile out for thee when brighter joys shall 

fade. 

When the venerable Alcott, her 
friend and mine, was composing his 
Sonnets, in tender recollection and 
spiritual recognition of the compan- 
ions of his life, young or old, he gave 
me the first two lines of the poem 
which follows, and desired me to 
complete it, in memory of her whom 
we had lost till the light of a fairer 
world should shine. With this shall 
the chapter be closed : 


Sweet saint! whose rising dawned upon the sight 
Like fair Aurora chasing mists away ; 
Our ocean billows, and thy western height 
Gave back reflections of the tender ray, 
Sparkling and smiling as night turned to day ; 
Ah! whither vanished that celestial light ? 
Suns rise and set; Monadnoc’s amethyst 
Year-long above the sullen cloud appears ; 


Daily the waves our summer strand have kist, 
But thou returnest not with days and years ; 
Or zs it thine? yon clear and beckoning star 
Seen o’er the hills that guarded once thy home ; 
Dost guide thy Friend’s free steps, that widely roam, 
Toward that far country where his wishes are ? 


ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


He comes! victorious, yet serene ! 
The modest hero of Manila bay ; 

And while flowers bloom and mother earth is green 
We'll laud his valor as we do to-day ! 





THOSE WHO HAVE COME HOME TO-NIGHT. 


[Rendered at an evening observance in honor of Old Home Week, at the Perkins Inn, Hop- 
kinton, August 30, 1899.] 


By (. €.. Lord. 


What gladness claims the hour! The face 
Of beauty smiles; the manly grace, 
Exultant, beams with smiling cheer ; 

The fireside gleams anew ; the clear, 
Bright luster fills the room; the time 
Bespeaks some rapt, supernal clime. 

O thankful scene! O joyful light! 

For those who have come home to-night. 


Spread the rich board! The feast of soul 
Make manifest! The wassail bowl 

Fill to the brim! Let wisdom take 

Its rarest moods! Let music wake! 

Let the dance whirl! There is no zest 
Too glad when hearth and heart are blest 
With richer life and rarer light, 

For those who have come home to-night. 


Thus speed the time, and when the hour 
Has fled with all its golden dower 

Of favor, let our thoughts take heed 

Of memory in choicest meed ; 

And, in the sweet, transcendent lore 

Of peace on love’s diviner shore, 

Let splendors glow in endless light, 

For those who have come home to-night ! 


TO THE SPHINX. 
By Fred Myron Colby. 


Face of woman, heart of stone, 
There thou standest all alone 
Like a Niobe of woe; 

And the centuries come and go, 
Still thou keepest ever mute. 
Turk, and Copt, and Mameluke, 
Pagan priest and Jewish seer, 
All have sought thy listening ear; 
All have turned away unheard, 
Never could they win a word. 
Well hast thou thy secret kept, 
Stony mouth and eyes unwet. 
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Thou couldst tell us of the time 
When great Rameses sublime, 
Brought his captives to thy feet, 
And his Lybian coursers fleet 

Bore him up the Sacred Way, 
Prouder than victorious day. 

Thou hast gazed on Thotmes’ face, 
On Cleopatra’s regal grace ; 

And a thousand pageants rare 
Have passed beneath thy stony glare: 
Still thy lips are locked as fast 

As if thou never hadst a past. 


Pulseless, bloodless, without life, 
Deaf to either love or strife, 

Still thou gazest ever there 

In the sultry, tropic air, 

With that aspect calm and cold, 
As if all the centuries old 

Hid their secrets in thy breast, 
Vowed to an eternal rest. 

Oh, ye riddle of the ages 

Wiser than the ancient sages, 
With that store of hidden lore 
Locked behind thy forehead hoar. 


So thou standest, ere will stand, 
Gazing o’er that ancient land, 
Where the march of Time has swept 
With his chariot crimson-wet. 
Empires, kingdoms, rise and fall, 
Thou hast triumphed o’er them all. 
Pharaoh's glory, Ptolemy’s pride, 
Greek dominion spreading wide, 
Czesar’s purple, Ahmed’ stripe, 
Byzantine and Fatimite, 

Were but milestones in thy path, 
Symbols of Osiris’s wrath. 


Oh, ye silent shape of fate, 
Void of love and void of hate ; 
Open but thy lips a space 

As we gaze upward at thy face, 
Tell us what we long to know 
Of that mystic long ago. 

Is thy being but a dream 

There beside the storied stream, 
Where the palm trees murmur low, 
And the shadows come and go? 
But thy stony lips are mute 

As are Greek and Mameluke. 


ee 





HON. JAMES W. WEEKS. 


James Wingate Weeks, son of James Brackett Weeks, born in Lancaster July 
15, 1811, died in that town September 5, 1899. 

When a young man Mr. Weeks taught a number of terms of school, learned 
the trade of carpenter, studied land surveying, and was employed in many difficult 
cases of land litigation. In 1834 he entered the employ of the Fairbanks Scale 
Company of St. Johnsbury, Vt., as agent and salesman, and traveled extensively 
in what was then the West. In 1840 he returned to his native town, and for a 
while was interested in the manufacture of furniture, where the present hardware 
store of L. F. Moore stands. In 1847 he bought the farm on which he has since 
lived and where he died, which he improved and always cultivated with intelligent 
thrift. From the time he returned to Lancaster he was closely identified with the 
interests of the town, and because of his strict integrity and business capacity, he 
was called to many positions of trust and responsibility. He was county road 
commissioner two years from 1844. He was also engaged in the survey of the 
Pittsburg lands, and in 1845 assisted in the boundary survey between the United 
States and Canada, and because of the accuracy of detail, his work was highly 
commended. He served as railroad commissioner from 1848 till 1854, when he 
was appointed Judge of Probate for the county of Codés, holding the office until 
his removal upon the advent of the Republican party to power, for political 
reasons. He also served many years as a member of the Lancaster board of 


selectmen, and for a term as county commissioner. He was prominently con- 


nected with the educational and financial institutions of the town, and enjoyed in 


the highest degree the confidence of his fellow-townsmen. Judge Weeks was an 
earnest Democrat in politics and a Unitarian in religion. He was twice married 
—first in 1842 to Martha W. Hemenway, who died in 1855, leaving four children, 
Sarah (Mrs. Oxnard), who died in 1871 ; George, James W. Le and Clara H., who 
died in 1881. In 1859 he married Mary E., a daughter of Dr. Robert Burns of 
Plymouth, who also died in 1879. 


HON. CHARLES A. PILLSBURY. 


Charles A. Pillsbury, born in Warner, N. H., October 3, 1842, died at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., September 18, 1899. 

Mr. Pillsbury was the son of the late Hon. George A. and Margaret Sprague 
(Carleton) Pillsbury. He passed his youth in Concord, and graduated from 
Dartmouth college in the class of 1863, having largely paid his way by teaching. 


He was subsequently for several years engaged in mercantile life in Montreal, but 
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in 1869 went to Minneapolis where he bought an interest in a small flouring mill 
at St. Anthony’s Falls, and applied himself to the task of mastering the business, 
which he did so thoroughly that some years before his death he was known as 
the head of the greatest flour manufacturing establishment in the world, having 
himself devised and perfected some of the most important improvements known 
in the business. On account of ill health he had retired from active labor some 
time since, but retained his vast interest in the great syndicate controlling the 
Pillsbury-Washburn mills. Like his father, he was a decided Republican in 
politics, but his only public service was that performed as a member ‘of the 
Minnesota state senate for ten successive years, from January, 1877. 

Mr. Pillsbury was united in marriage, September 12, 1868, with Miss Mary A. 
Stinson of Goffstown, by whom he is survived. 


REV. HARRY LAWRENCE VEAZEY. 


Rev. Harry Lawrence Veazey, a brilliant young clergyman of the Universalist 
faith, who was accidently drowned with his fiancée, Miss Ellen F. Calhoun of 
Oak Park, IIl., while boating on Caspian Lake, at Greensboro, Vt., August 16, 
although not a native of the state was essentially a New Hampshire man. He 
was born in Haverhill, Mass., July 25, 1870, his parents being natives of the 
town of Brentwood to which they returned when he was a small child. He was a 
remarkably precocious child, and at seven years of age could read and understand 
anything printed in the English language. He obtained his preliminary education 
in Kingston academy, pursued his theological studies at St. Lawrence university, 
Canton, N. Y., and commenced preaching at Harriman, Tenn., where he was 
ordained to the ministry July 25, 1891. In December, 1898, he took the Uni- 
versalist pastorate at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and had already greatly endeared himself 
to the society and community. Mr. Veazey was an earnest worker in, and the 
president of the National Young People’s Union of, the Universalist church. 


During the absence of Rev. F. L. Carrier, as chaplain of the First New Hamp- 
shire regiment at Chickamauga, he supplied the pulpit of the latter at Woods- 
ville, where he also made many friends. 


REV. JAMES THURSTON. 


Rev. James Thurston of Dover, the oldest member of the New Hampshire 
Methodist Episcopal conference, and long among the most prominent clergymen 
of that denomination in the state, died at his home in Durrell street in that city, 
on Friday, September 15. 

Mr. Thurston was a native of Buxton, Me., born March 12, 1816, his paternal 
ancestors being among the earliest settlers of Newbury, Mass. He received his 
education mainly at the famous Kent’s Hill school in Maine, and commenced his 
life-work as a preacher at the age of twenty-one years, remaining in Maine until 
1848, when he was transferred to the New Hampshire conference, with which he 
has since been connected, being stationed as a preacher in various cities and 
towns, and serving as presiding elder in three different districts. For the last 
quarter of a century he had been in impaired health, and had no regular charge. 
Since retiring from active duty in the ministry, he had been somewhat prominent 
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in politics as a Republican, and represented Ward 2, Dover, two terms in the leg- 
islature, of which body he was also twice chaplain. He was also a member of the 
last constitutional convention. In 1840 he married Mrs. Clara A. Flint of Lubec, 
Me., who died some years since. 


REV. G. F. EATON. 


Rev. G. F. Eaton, D. D., presiding elder of the Cambridge district of the New 
England Methodist conference, who died at his home, 118 Oxford street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Sunday, September 3, was born at Hillsborough Bridge, in 1837, 
and early entered upon his studies at the Crosby Literary Institute, and completed 
them at the Concord Biblical Institute. He was admitted tothe New Hampshire 
conference in 1860. He was pastor at Ipswich, during the years 1863, ’64, and 
65, and at Brookline in 1866 and ’67. He was then transferred to the New Eng- 
land conference and went to Massachusetts. He remained the then limit of three 
years in each of the following churches in that state, beginning in 1868: Cherry 
Valley, Ware, Winchendon, South Street, Lynn, Milford, and Gloucester. In 1886 
he went to Waltham, where he remained five years, and in 1892 was made presid- 
ing elder of the Springfield district. In 1894 he was called to the Lafayette Street 
church, Salem. The next year he was recalled to the work of a presiding elder, 
and assigned to the Cambridge (then called the North Boston) district. It was in 
this work that the last four years of his life were spent. 


JOSIAH H. WHITTIER. 


Josiah Herbert Whittier, son of Addison S. and Susan F. (Robinson) Whittier, 
born in Deerfield, April 25, 1860, died at his parental home in that town, Septem- 
ber, 13, 1899. 

Mr. Whittier had been in the employ of the Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, at East Rochester, as bookkeeper, for seventeen years. He was well 
known throughout the state as the secretary of the New Hampshire Board of 
Library Commissioners, and the author of the law requiring annual assessments 
for library purposes. Largely through his untiring efforts the whole state, with 
the exception of fourteen towns, has been brought under the operation of this 
beneficent law. He has written several valuable articles on library work, and his 
time and talent were freely given that New Hampshire might stand in the front 
rank in the establishment of free public libraries. 


CLARENCE HENRY PEARSON. 


Clarence Henry Pearson, born in Ossipee, N. H., February 21, 1859, died in 
Sequachee, Tenn., August 3r, 1899. 

Mr. Pearson was a son of John L. and Elizabeth Pearson who removed from 
Ossipee to Belmont in his early childhood, where he attended the Ladd Hill 
district school, and subsequently the Laconia High school. He evinced a strong 
taste for literary work in youth, publishing an amateur journal for a year, at an 
early age. Later he was for a time city editor of the Saginaw Michigan Herald, 
but returned to New Hampshire and pursued the study of law in the office of 
Jewell & Stone at Laconia. Subsequently he again went to Michigan where he 
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was admitted to the bar, and located in the town of Gladwin in that state, where 
he was in practice several years, but was forced to give up his practice and come 
back to New Hampshire on account of ill health, being severely afflicted with 
rheumatism. 

He resumed practice for a time in Laconia, but in 1890 removed to Sequachee, 
Tenn., hoping by the change in climate to secure relief from the rheumatism by 
which he continued to suffer. The hope was a vain one, however. He never 
regained his health, and for the last few years his sufferings were most intense, 
leaving him completely helpless for the last two years or more. 

Despite his sufferings he cultivated his literary tastes and had long been 
favorably known as a writer of prose and verse of more than ordinary merit. He 
contributed for many years to various publications, and the readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY have been among the most ardent admirers of his poetic 
gems. 

In 1893 he published a volume of poems, “ The Prayer Cure in the Pines,” and 
other poems, and up to and including the present year in part contributed to the 
Ladies’ Home Fourna/l and other magazines, his wife writing from his dictation, 
while he was suffering acutely, and unable to move hand or foot. His pro- 
ductions have withstood the blighting blast of criticism, and are all of the highest 
order, full of thought and depth and delicacy of feeling. In writing he wielded a 
keen and trenchant pen, and his language was equally terse and vigorous. He 
was thoroughly familiar with the works cf the best authors of the past, and with 
an insight that was truly remarkable kept pace with the trend of modern thought. 

He leaves a widow, formerly Miss Flora O. Bean of Belmont, with whom he 
was united July 24, 1884, and who accompanied his remains to Laconia for 
interment. 

BRADLEY TRUE. 


Bradley True, one of the most prosperous farmers and prominent citizens 
of Lebanon, died in that town August 31, 1899. He was born in Plainfield, 
March 21, 1815, but had resided in Lebanon for sixty years or more. He served 
the town three years as a selectman, and was twice a member of the legislature. 
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